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EDITOR’S NOTE 


With this issue, the Quarterly Journal of the 
Library of Congress begins its 26th year. It was 
on July 14, 1943, that Archibald MacLeish, then 
Librarian of Congress, wrote to the Public 
Printer, Augustus Giegengack: 

“I should be very much interested in your re- 
action to a suggestion we have been turning 
over in our minds the last few weeks . . . . 

“The new proposal is that, instead of publish- 
ing supplements or including lists in the Annual 
Report or scattering information about pur- 
chases through the Report, we should make 
quarterly announcements in small paper-bound 
pamphlets which would inform our users of our 
materials and point out new purchases of 
importance.” 

Three days later Mr. Giegengack replied and, 
by suggesting a possible name for the proposed 
publication, became, in effect, one of its 
godfathers. 

“T believe the idea you expressed in your let- 
ter of July 14 concerning a change in the method 
of handling the Annual Report of the Library of 
Congress is very good .. . . It will, as you indi- 
cate, relieve our burden considerably. 

“I might offer the minor suggestion that the 
title of the publication be such as ‘Quarterly List 
of New Books’ rather than ‘Supplement to 
Annual Report.’ ” 

As a result of this exchange and a series of con- 








ferences and memoranda, the Librarian of Con- 
gress on August 26, 1943, issued a General Order 
to chiefs of divisions and recommending officers 
announcing that, beginning with the current fis- 
cal year, new acquisitions would be reported in 
quarterly supplements to the Annual Report. 

“It will be the general purpose of the new 
journal,” the order explained, “to report upon 
the Library’s acquisitions in an informative and 
useful manner . . . .” Considerations determin- 
ing the importance of an acquisition from the 
standpoint of the new journal were outlined. 
They were four: its significance in the history of 
ideas, particularly American ideas and culture; 
its relation to current social, intellectual, histori- 
cal, or religious problems; its bibliographical im- 
portance; its relation to the Library’s collections. 

Most important of all, Mr. MacLeish stressed 
that “the general approach of contributors to the 
publication should be a humanistic approach. It 
is hoped that the publication may eventually 
serve a public broader than the users of the 
Library themselves. The reader whom contribu- 
tors should have in mind may be described as 
the cultivated citizen of non-technical interests. 
For this, and for other cogent reasons, the pub- 
lication should be written, to use Defoe’s phrase, 
‘in a language understanded of the people.’ ” 

This principle of a magazine for the cultivated 
man of general interests was enunciated again 
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by the Librarian in the first issue of the journal 
and is reproduced in the following pages. 

The first issue, carrying the title Quarterly 
Journal of Current Acquisitions, appeared in 
November 1943, bound in an unassuming white 
cover printed in black, its modesty belying the 
brilliance of its contributors and its editors. In 
fact, subsequent editors have assumed their posts 
knowing full well that they could never measure 
up to the journal’s first editors, who will always 
be giants in the literary world—Allen Tate and 
Robert Penn Warren. The cover illustration for 
this issue 25 years later, reproduced also on the 
facing page, appeared in number three of that 
first volume. An illustration for an article by 
Frederick R. Goff, then Acting Chief of the Rare 
Books Division, it is from a French edition of 
Virgil’s Aeneid, published in Lyons in 1483 by 
Guillaume Le Roy. 

What must have been satisfaction indeed to 
those who labored and brought forth the infant 
journal was the letter to Mr. MacLeish from 
Felix Frankfurter: 


“Dear Archie: 

“And now I can tell you with warmth my de- 
light over the Library of Congress Quarterly 
Journal . . . . Once more you make me wonder 
where else you could have put your unusual 
combination of gifts to such germinating pur- 
poses, and at the same time not stifle your ulti- 
mate ache for creative expression. 

“Anyhow the Journal—the purpose of which 
you so well adumbrate in your Cooperative 
Scholarship—is one more of those strands which 
you are weaving to give our society the pattern 
and the purpose of a gracious civilization.” 

In its third volume, the Quarterly Journal 
changed its size and adopted a blue cover orna- 
mented with the Library of Congress seal. The 
first number featured the Lessing J. Rosenwald 
collection and contained a catalog of the fine 
books and manuscripts in the collection that were 
exhibited at the Library in October 1945. Mr. 
Rosenwald’s gift to the Library had been made 


in 1943 and although items had been exhibited 
at various times, this was the first representative 
exhibition, selected to show the range and wealth 
and rarity of the collection. 

Again in 1950 the journal changed its dress, 
assuming a new cover, still blue, for the sesqui- 
centennial of the founding of the Library of Con- 
gress. The green and gray cover, which it was to 
wear until January 1964, was assumed with num- 
ber one of volume 11, in November 1953. 

Risking the wrath of all serials librarians, the 
Quarterly Journal changed its name in 1964 with 
volume 21. Throwing caution to the winds, it 
also changed the dates of the issues. The new 
name, Quarterly Journal of the Library of Con- 
gress, simply formalized the title already used in 
popular parlance. The editor, however, in an- 
nouncing these changes, went on to say that the 
title gave authors wider scope by allowing them 
to discuss acquisitions that were no longer current 
but had assumed new significance in relation to 
new additions or to the collections as a whole. 
The changes had other advantages. 

“Opportunity will be offered to report the use 
of the collections,” wrote the editor, “the tangible 
values gained from them through study and re- 
search. A miser only counts his gold and stores 
it away, but a foundation uses its fortune to 
further mankind. In like manner, the Quarterly 
Journal will report on how the Nation uses the 
gold in its treasurehouse of knowledge.” 

Followers of the Quarterly Journal know the 
illustrious names that have graced its lists of con- 
tributors. The Library and the Nation owe the 
owners of these names a vote of gratitude for 
giving their time, their talent, and their great 
knowledge without remuneration beyond the 
thanks of their readers and the publisher. Archi- 
bald MacLeish, in announcing the journal’s 
debut, concluded, “The Editor will not only 
invite, he will be wholly dependent upon the 
counsel and good-will of the Library’s scholars.” 
The present editor echoes his words but would 
add five words to the statement: “and the 
Quarterly Journal’s readers.” SLW 
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Codperative Scholarship 


E QUARTERLY JOURNAL of Current Acquisi- 
tions had its beginnings a year or two ago in a pile of 
proof sheets of Library catalog cards on the desk of a 
Justice of the Supreme Court whose work and whose interests 
required him to follow the Library’s acquisitions of new mate- 
rials and whose sources of information were the ugly and often 
meaningless slips of paper his law clerk secured from our 
printing office. I was convinced when I saw the Justice 
struggling with his proof that a library created to serve the 
people of a great democratic nation through their representa- 
tives and their officers of government owed its principal clients 
a more appetizing account of its newest holdings than a pile 
of catalog cards in printer’s proof could give even to those 
who had the patience to consult them. 

But it is one thing to see the need for a convenient and useful 
publication and another thing altogether to produce it. That 
the Journal has now been realized in print and paper is the 
result of two developments for both of which the Library has 
reason to be grateful. First, the Public Printer has examined 
the problem from the point of view of the pressure upon his 
agency and has concluded that quarterly accounts of new 
Library acquisitions, taking the place of the yearly account 
formerly published in the Annual Report of the Librarian of 
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Congress, will decrease the seasonal burden upon his estab- 
lishment. Second, Allen Tate, distinguished American poet 
and critic, has accepted my invitation to occupy for the fiscal 
year 1944 the Library’s chair of Poetry in English, and he has 
agreed, much to my gratification, to undertake the editorship 
of the Journal. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress is to be, 
as this first issue will indicate, a work of coéperative scholarship. 
The Library’s Fellows and Associate Fellows and Consultants 
and reference specialists, the Chiefs of Divisions and the occu- 
pants of Chairs, all of whom serve as recommending officers 
in the selection of materials to be acquired, will describe new 
acquisitions which seem to them of special interest for any of 
the various reasons which give particular interest to a particu- 
lar book at a particular time. Their purpose is to write as 
scholars but not necessarily for scholars. That is to say, the 
reader for whom they write is not the scholar specializing in a 
given field but the educated man of general information to 
whom books are not tools alone but objects of human and 
humane interest and concern. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the Library’s Journal will 
not reach a form satisfactory to its writers or its editor with the 
first issue or even with the first several issues. A periodical, 
like any other continuing and living organism, finds its form by 
exercising its functions. 

The first duty of the Library of Congress is to serve the 
Congress and the officers and agencies of government. Its 
second duty is to serve the world of scholarship and letters. 
Through both it endeavors to serve the American people to 
whom it belongs and for whom it exists. If this Journal can 
advance in any way that central purpose it will deserve its 
place. 

ARCHIBALD MacLgisH 
The Librarian of Congress 
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Fifty years ago the Library of Congress pur- 
chased an album of color prints from a London 
dealer. On its golden anniversary in the Library, 
this album has become the object of considerable 
scholarly interest since a few of the prints it con- 
tains have turned out to be both scarce and im- 
portant. Moreover, the album is associated with 
a distinguished and fascinating group of collec- 
tors. This would seem amply to justify our taking 
this occasion to publish a few notes about it and 
its contents in order to make this collection better 
xnown to scholars of printmaking. 

It is not surprising that so little attention was 
paid to the album when it first arrived in the 
Library of Congress. Most of the woodcuts it 
contains were made in the first half of the 16th 
century in Italy, a period until recently out of 
fashion among art historians; today, lialian 
“Mannerist” artists are seen with new eyes, so 
that the work of the followers of Raphael and 
Michelangelo, Parmigianino and Beccafumi, is 
regarded as a powerful and fascinating develop- 
ment in late Renaissance art. Furthermore, half 
a century ago the woodcut was as little appreci- 
ated as a medium for original printmaking as 
were the Italian Mannerists as original artists. 
Photography had but recently supplanted wood 
engraving as the primary means for the repro- 
duction of pictures in printed books and mag- 
azines, and the tremendous achievements of 
printmakers like Edvard Munch and Paul Gau- 
guin in woodcut were barely recognized by 
writers on the graphic arts, who preferred the 
etchings of Charles Meryon or the drypoints of 
Anders Zorn. 


The history of chiaroscuro woodblock prints 


From the very beginning, the woodcut seems 
to have been condemned to play the double role 
of reproductive medium and original printmak- 
ing technique. When it first made its appearance 
in Europe, probably in the late 14th century, the 
woodcut was used for such utilitarian purposes 
as the production of patterned textiles and the 
illustration of broadsheets.’ In the 15th century, 
Albrecht Diirer was one of the earliest artists to 
produce both intaglio and woodblock prints, and 
he seems to have had no scruple about turning 
the execution of his woodcuts over to profes- 
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sional engravers in contrast to his practice with 
etchings and engravings. As an adjunct to book 
production the profession of wood engraving en- 
joyed its own guild organization in the 15th 
century, and for 150 years rivaled engraving 
on metal as a lucrative occupation for the 
craftsman. 

Printing in color? had been known since at 
least 1457, when the printers Fust and Schoffer 
produced two-color initials in the Mainz Psalter 
by a complex process. By the end of the century, 
several German artists had introduced color into 
their prints, sometimes through such simple de- 
vices as the use of colored papers or—like 
Erhard Ratdolt in the 1490’s—through the use 
of several blocks successively printed in different 
colors. Hand coloring was a common way of en- 
livening printed pictures in the 15th century, and 
much of the earliest color printing imitated the 
“local color” of the hand-painted print. 

Shortly after the beginning of the 16th century, 
however, a different approach was taken by a few 
German printmakers. The design was cut in 
wood to be printed in black, but a second block 
was also used, to be printed in a neutral or back- 
ground color behind the key (or outline) block; 
highlights were cut away on this tint block 
so that the white of the paper served as a third 
color in the finished print. This process, which 
effectively imitated the appearance of the draw- 
ing on toned paper heightened with white paint, 
came to be called the chiaroscuro (or light-and- 
dark) print. 

The new technique was almost immediately 
utilized for the reproduction of drawings by a few 
printmakers in Italy. Drawings were treasured as 
works of art, and the desire to possess reproduc- 
tions of the works of great masters was as strong 
then as it is now; the chiaroscuro print was the 
Skira or Jaffe reproduction of the 16th century, 
and these prints were treasured by collectors who 


Chiaroscuro woodcut in three blocks by Girolamo Bolsi, 
depicting Bartolommeo Neroni’s stage set for L’Orten- 
sio, designed for a festival in Siena in 1560. Published 
by Andrea Andreani in 1589. 





Alan M. Fern is Assistant Chief of the Prints and 
Photographs Division. Karen F. Jones is a Specialist 
in Fine Prints in the division. 
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could not actually acquire drawings by all the 
artists they admired. 

In 1516 the Venetian Senate received from 
Ugo da Carpi (ca. 1480-1523 or -1532) a peti- 
tion for the grant of exclusive rights to the pro- 
duction of chiaroscuro prints.’ In his petition, 
Ugo claimed that he had invented the process, 
and although this was not strictly true he had in 
fact used the technique in a different fashion than 
had his German predecessors. Ugo da Carpi and 
the Italian chiaroscurists who followed him relied 
far less on a key block to define the composition 
of their prints. Instead, they built their pictures 
out of three or four successive tone blocks, achiev- 
ing an effect closer to the subtle tonal modula- 
tion of a wash drawing than was the practice in 
Germany. Usually the blocks were printed in 
related colors (several shades of green, brown, or 
grey, for example), but occasionally a striking 
effect was achieved through the use of startling 
contrasts of hue. As in the German prints, the 
tone of the paper shows through the background 
block, to serve as highlights. 

Ugo da Carpi is the earliest, and possibly the 


The chiaroscuro woodcut of 
Pan, upper left on the facing 
page, and the drawing by 
Parmigianino, upper right, 
illustrate the way Italian artists 
adapted the original motifs of 
drawings to the medium of the 
woodcut. The print, probably by 
Ugo da Carpi, is No. 22 in the 
Pembroke Album, and the 
drawing is in the Cabinet des 
dessins of the Louvre, Paris. 


The technique of creating a 
chiaroscuro woodcut, using 
several blocks printed in Bsa 
different colors, is illustrated “So” sein Bite 
by the individual proofs of each = ee MEU oh 
block and the final print Be > gE GS 

shown below. Reproduced from ees ge: 

J. M. Papillon’s Traité 
historique et pratique de la 
gravure en bois (volume 2, 

between pages 154 and 155), 
published in Paris in-1786 
by P.-G. Simon. 





most accomplished, of the artists represented in 
the Library’s album, but the others are just as 
interesting. Domenico Beccafumi (1486-1551) 
was renowned as a painter and draftsman. 
Antonio da Trento (1508-50) was a brilliant 
craftsman and possibly a rogue.* Bartolommeo 
Coriolano (1599-1676) and Andrea Andreani 
(1540?-1623) were both important figures in the 
history of calligraphy as well as printmaking; 
Andreani republished prints made by a number 
of his predecessors after somehow acquiring their 
blocks (which he altered by inserting his own 
initials as a signature) ° 

All that has been said about the reproductive 
function of the chiaroscuro print should not be 
taken to imply that these were merely mindless 
copies. On the contrary, even though the original 
motifs of these prints—the composition, general 
distribution of light and dark, and the postures 
of the figures—were taken from the drawings of 
other artists, the printmakers were actually con- 
cerned with making an equivalent for the draw- 
ing rather than a facsimile. There was a conscious 
accommodation of the quality of the medium to 
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the print being produced, and as a result many 
characteristics of the original drawing were 
altered in order to produce a handsome and elo- 
quent print. 

As the chiaroscuro print became more popular 
some artists even designed drawings expressly 
for production in this medium. Parmigianino, for 
example, is known to have organized a workshop 
devoted to the production of prints after his 
drawings; the drawings he intended for publica- 
tion as chiaroscuros were made in broad areas of 
wash, while his pen and ink drawings were pub- 
lished as etchings and engravings.® In other in- 
stances, such direct supervision by the artist was 
not possible; the prints after Raphael’s cartoons 
for the tapestries in the Sistine Chapel, for exam- 
ple, were published after Raphael’s death and 
are so different from the drawings in scale, color, 
and dramatic impact that it is obvious the origi- 
nal artist never had this adaptation in mind. But 
the prints themselves are handsome and effective 
works of art, bearing testimony to the artistry of 
the printmaker. 

Before turning to the album itself, it might be 
of interest to note that the technique of chiaro- 


scuro printmaking continued to be practiced well 
into the 18th century, after which it was sup- 
planted by the color aquatint, prints in the 
“crayon manner,” and—finally—by photoen- 
graving as a reproductive medium. Chiaroscuro 
has been revived as a medium for original print- 
making in this century, by such artists as Charles 
Shannon and William Nicholson at the beginning 
of the century, and by Leonard Baskin today. 


The “Pembroke” Album 


In June 1918 the Library of Congress pur- 
chased item 148 in Maggs Brothers’ catalog 364. 
This was described as “ENGRAVINGS IN CHIARO- 
scuro. A Remarkable Collection of 90 Orig- 
inal Engravings . . . by the Early Masters of 
the Art, comprising examples by Hugo de 
Carpi... Andreani. . . Coriolano . . . and 
others; the whole mounted in a large folio scrap 
book, bound in old English red morocco gilt. A 
most unusual collection of exceedingly rare and 
interesting engravings from the famous collec- 
tion of the Earl of Pembroke.” After a few more 
sentences of general description, the prints are 
listed except for “several which are not 
identified.” * 

This is almost accurate, but a number of other 
observations about the physical characteristics of 
the book might have been included. It is a collec- 
tion of leaves 44.5 by 35 centimeters in size, in 
a binding about 2 centimeters larger in each 
dimension. On the spine is lettered: “cuT IN 
woop / THE 5 cHiE [evidently “Chief”; see be- 
low] MASTERS / voL: vu.” On the lower left 
corner of the front of the binding is a sticker with 
the number 306 (a sales label, as we shall show 
in a moment). The end sheets are marbled paper, 
awkwardly pieced together (in keeping with the 
unsophisticated workmanship of the binding), 
and on the first leaf is written: “Vol. 8th. 32 
Double prints taken out—1773—.” In support 
of this are 28 blank leaves from which prints 
have evidently been cut away, and a number of 
stubs of pages which were completely removed, 
virtually all of these at the end of the album. 
Actually, 91 prints are in the album. 

The paper used in the album carries a water- 
mark consisting of a fleur-de-lis in a cartouche, 
surmounted by a crown, with the cipher “WR” 








beneath. C. M. Briquet associates the cipher with 
the successors to the firm of Wendelin Riehel of 
Strasbourg,* and the Baron del Marmol, who 
reproduces a similar watermark on plate 56 of 
his Dictionnaire des Filigranes,® dates it as fol- 
lowing 1690. On the other side of each folio sheet 
is the watermark “VI” in open capitals. 
Moreover, two of the prints (see list below) 
carry the collector's mark of Prosper Henry 
Lankrink (Lugt 2090) ; *° otherwise, none of the 
prints bears an ownership mark of any kind. 


The puzzle of provenance 


The collection of the Earls of Pembroke was 
sold at auction at Sotheby’s in London on July 5 
and 6, 1917, and the album just described was 
lot 306 of the second day’s sale.** It seems likely 
that Maggs acquired the book at that time, but 
how the prints came into the Pembroke collec- 
tion—or how long they had been there—remains 
a matter for conjecture. 

In the Pembroke sale were 18 volumes of 
prints, in addition to a number of separate items, 
and 15 of these albums were numbered (from 
I to XIV, with vol. XIII in two parts) ; three 
other albums were miscellaneous groups of en- 
gravings. Lot 306 is volume VIII; it remains for 
us to discover the present locations of the other 
albums. All the albums were described by Sotheby 
as “Mounted in old Folio Volumes (early part 
of the 18th century), whole-bound smooth red 
morocco, gilt back and sides.” *” 

The Pembroke family were statesmen and 
soldiers, patrons of the arts and collectors, and 
enjoyed connections with painters like Prosper 
Henry Lankrink and Sir Peter Lely, with Shake- 
speare, and with Oxford University.’* At Wilton, 
the family seat near Salisbury, a distinguished 
collection had been amassed over the years, but 
portions of it seem to have been imperfectly in- 
ventoried. Part of the difficulty in tracing the 
lineage of the Library’s album is that none of the 
works of graphic art at Wilton were cataloged 
up to the time of the sale (the remaining prints 
and drawings have been), and since the 15th 
Earl disapproved of the practice of marking 
prints, none of the items was imprinted with the 
Wilton Library stamp." 

One turns to earlier collections hopefully, for 
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a clue to the presence of a large group of chiaro- 
scuro prints that an earlier Lord Pembroke might 
have acquired, but here again records are inade- 
quate for the purpose. 

We know, for example, that at least two of 
the prints in the Library’s album had been in the 
possession of Prosper Henry Lankrink (1628-92). 
Lankrink was a painter of German extraction 
and Netherlandish training who came to England 
as a young man.” 

He was an assistant to Sir Peter Lely and an 
associate of Horace Walpole, who epitomized 
him as a good collector who “bought much at 
Lely’s sale, for which he borrowed money of Mr. 
Austen; to discharge which debt Lankrink’s col- 
lection was seized after his death, and sold. He 
went deep into the pleasures of that age, grew 
idle, and died in 1692, in Covent Garden, and 
was buried at his own request under the porch 
of that church.” ** Lankrink was not only a buyer 
at the Lely sale, he was one of the organizers of 
it in 1688. Although scarce, copies of the catalogs 
of the sales of Lely and Lankrink have survived 
and have been reprinted; ** the paintings are 
listed by artist and title, but the prints and draw- 
ings possessed by these artist-collectors are not 
enumerated. Thus, it is impossible to say precisely 
where Lankrink acquired his chiaroscuro prints, 
whether Lely was the source (although his en-. 
thusiasm for Italian art makes this likely), and 
who purchased the prints at the Lankrink sales 
in 1693 and 1694. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that a number of the separate Italian 
engravings in the Pembroke sale are listed as com- 
ing from the Lely collection, evidently because 
these prints bore Lely’s mark. 

One of the later buyers of objects from the 
Lely and Lankrink sales was Hugh Howard 
(1675-1737), a painter of Irish origin who came 
to England in 1688, just at the time of the Lely 
auction, joined the party of the Earl of Pem- 
broke who was then Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Peace Conference in Rijswijk, Holland, and 
traveled on the Continent until 1700."* After his 
return to England he became a noted portrait 
painter who counted Pembroke among his pat- 
rons, enjoyed several royal posts, and became 
wealthy enough to amass a collection guided, as 
Frits Lugt says, by his excellent taste. 

Lugt writes that in the Sotheby sale of Decem- 
ber 12, 1873, and the week following, of the col- 
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Above, a drawing by 
Domenico Beccafumi in 
crayon and ink, heightened 
with white, depicting three 
figures variously described as 
river gods and as Old 
Testament personages, and 
below, an engraved early 
state of the print based upon 
the drawing. Both are 
reproduced from the Delia 
E. Holden Collection in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


On the facing page is the 
final state of the print, in 
which tones have been added 
to the engraving by the 
chiaroscuro block. It is 

No. 49 in the Library’s 
Pembroke Album. 


lection assembled by, Howard and retained by 
his family for more than a century and a half, 
there were (among other prints) “une série 
presque complete des clairs-obscurs de da Carpi, 
Andreani, etc., une piéce non décrite par 
Bartsch.” *® Considering that in the Library’s al- 
bum, just before the pages bearing the prints, 
is written in an 18th-century hand: “Vol: VIII. 
The 5 Chief who Cut in Wood, and only after 
Great Italian Painters, all that they did both 
single and as Intire Books,” it might be inferred 
that this inscription was the source for the claim 
by the describer of the Howard collection that 
it contained an “almost complete series” of the 
chiaroscurists. Actually, the group is anything 
but complete, although it is extensive; at least 
one of the prints, however, is in fact not de- 
scribed in Bartsch’s catalog. 





The date of the paper makes it almost im- 
possible for Lankrink to have assembled the 
album, and the binding is clearly of early 18th- 
century manufacture. The album might have 
been assembled by Hugh Howard, but if this 
is true then Howard must have also put together 
the 14 other albums in the Pembroke series, since 
these are numbered in sequence. One fact sug- 
gests that Howard did not do this. 

Lugt writes of the albums of drawings sold 
in the 1917 Pembroke sale that they were “tou- 
jours conservés dans quatre albums reliés en 
maroquin, datés novembre 1772. Une inscription 
sur le quatriéme dit que les dessins qu’il contient 
proviennent des trois autres ‘to prevent injury 
by their being too crowded.’ ” *° This sounds re- 
markably like the note (dated 1773) in the Li- 
brary’s album and would seem to suggest that, 











like the albums of drawings, this volume of prints 
was assembled according to normal procedure 
in the library at Wilton by the 8th, 9th, or 10th 
Earl of Pembroke. This is as far as we can go 
with certainty, given the evidence in our hands 
at this time. 


The prints 


At the end of this article is appended a list 
that will at least provide tentative titles and at- 
tributions for the 91 prints in the Pembroke 
Album. Although several scholars have recently 
published detailed research into the work of some 
of the artists and engravers. who produced 
chiaroscuro prints, the entire field demands more 
thorough investigation. Some of the prints in the 
album have not been reconsidered since Adam 
Bartsch published his catalog in the early 19th 
century. 

The list will show that Parmigianino is asso- 
ciated with more than a third of the prints in 
the collection, trailed by Guido Reni, Beccafumi, 
and Raphael among the “inventors” or original 
artists of the prints. Ugo da Carpi is the print- 
maker most fully represented, with more than 20 
of his chiaroscuros in the album, followed by 
Coriolano with 16 prints, mostly after Guido 
Reni. 


326-520 O—69—3 
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The problem of attribution is not simplified by 
the presence of a number of prints bearing An- 
dreani’s monogram but which are known to 
exist in other states, bearing the signatures of 
other artists. These are identified in our list as 
“monogram of Andreani,” but we have endeav- 
ored to locate the original printmaker as well. 
Prints in the album which also exist in a state 
bearing Andreani’s monogram are described as 
“republished by Andreani.” 

The greater portion of the prints are explicitly 
religious or mythological in subject, but there 
are a number of intriguing exceptions—among 
them some of the scarcest prints in the album. 

A group of figures by Beccafumi, for instance, 
is known in only one other example (in Siena) 
in this state. The drawing upon which the print 
is based and an early state of the print, without 
the tone block, are in the Cleveland Art Mu- 
seum and have been published by Louise S. 
Richards.” The figures have been described as 
river gods and as Old Testament personages. 
There appears to be a relationship between these 
and Beccafumi’s designs for the pavement of the 
Cathedral in Siena. 

Another fascinating print in the album depicts 
the stage setting of L’Ortensio, designed for a 
ducal wedding festivity in 1560 (also in Siena) 
by Bartolommeo Neroni (called “Il Riccio”), 
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and cut on wood by Girolamo Bolsi in 1589. We 
have located copies of this print only in the Brit- 
ish Museum and in the Bertarelli Collection 
(Sforzesco Palace) in Milan; both of these copies 
carry a long inscription by Andreani, the pub- 
lisher of the print, describing the subject and 
crediting the designer and engraver. 

We have already mentioned the fact that these 
chiaroscuro woodcuts were adapted from a va- 
riety of sources. The Library’s album includes 
three prints after Raphael’s tapestries for the 
Sistine Chapel (or their designs, now in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London), and they 
provide a striking example of the broadening and 
simplification inherent in the translation from 
drawing to chiaroscuro print. Mary Pittaluga * 
has identified several of the drawings for other 
chiaroscuro prints, and has compared the prints 
derived from them in a critical article; even if 
one cannot agree with her that the prints are 
without merit in comparison with the drawings— 


perhaps the loss of subtlety is offset by a gain in 
robustness—it is valuable to be able to study the 
process of translation at first hand. 

The Pembroke Album also contains several 
proofs of “key blocks,” showing the design in 
black before the addition of the colored tint 
blocks to the finished print. These, too, are val- 
uable tools to the student of printmaking, as are 
the several versions of the same subject (album 
numbers 46 and 47, for example), the reversed 
copies, and other variations on the same motif 
that can tell us much about how these prints 
were conceived. 

This is a glimpse at a very rich collection of 
comparatively uncommon 16th-century prints. 
We are just beginning to learn more about them, 
and to be guided by our colleagues who have al- 
ready studied this area more thoroughly than we. 
It is our hope that this listing of the prints in the 
Library’s “Pembroke” Album may help to ad- 
vance the study of chiaroscuro printmaking. 


CHIAROSCURO WOODCUTS 


Abbreviations 
B. Bartsch, Adam. Le Peintre-Graveur. 
. . . Leipzig, 1886, vol. 12. 


Coll. mark: Collector’s mark. 
M. Meyer, Julius. Allgemeines Kiinstler- 
Lexikon. . . . Leipzig, 1872, vol. 1 
(Andréa Andreani) ; vol. 3 (Domenico 
Beccafumi). 


O. Oberhuber, Konrad. Parmigianino und 
sein Kreis. [Exhibition catalog] Vienna, 
Graphische Sammlung Albertina, 1963. 


P. Passavant, J. D. Le Peintre-Graveur. 
Leipzig, 1864, vol. 6. 


Paris Paris, Institut Néerlandais. Clairs- 
obscurs, gravures sur bois imprimées 
en couleurs de 1500 4 1800. . . . [Ex- 
hibition catalog] Paris, Rotterdam, 
1965-1966. 


S. Servolini, Luigi. Ugo da Carpi. In 
Rivista d’Arte, July-September 1929, 
p. [297}-319. 
Sanminiatelli Sanminiatelli, Donato. Domenico Bec- 
cafumi. Milan, 1967. 


Prints 
1. The death of Ananias. Ugo da Carpi, after Raphael 
Sanzio. B. II, 27 (second state); S., p. 300, no. 10. 


2. Christ curing the paralytic man. Attributed to 
Nicolo Vicentino, after Francesco Mazzola, called il 
Parmigianino. Coll. mark: Lankrink (Lugt 2090). B. 
II, 14; P., p. 220, no. 15; Paris, 151. 


3. The flight into Egypt. Anonymous, after Raphael. 
Coll. mark: Lankrink (Lugt 2090). B. II, 9. 


4. Martha and Mary Magdalene before Christ. 
Anonymous, after Raphael. B. II, 12; P., p. 220, no. 12. 


5. Diogenes with the featherless cock. Ugo, probably 
after Parmigianino. B. VI, 10 (without inscription) ; 
Paris, 86; S., p. 310, no. 21; O., 91 (Oberhuber men- 
tions Vasari’s unreliable attribution of the print to 
Parmigianino). 


6. Cupids. Ugo, after Raphael. B. VII, 3. 


7. The cardinal and the doctor. Ugo, after Raphael. 
B. X, 6; S., p. 309, no. 1. 


8. Temperance. Attributed to Vicentino, republished 
by Andreani. B. VIII, 5; Paris, 156; M. vol. 1, p. 726, 
no. 17 (first state) ; O., 109. 














9. Hope. Attributed to Vicentino, after Parmigianino, 
republished by Andreani. B. VIII, 2; M. vol. 1, p. 726, 
no. 15 (first state); O., 106. 


10. Sibyl reading a book. Ugo, after Raphael. B. V, 6; 
S., p. 298, no. 5. 


11. Raphael and his beloved. Ugo, after Raphael. B. 
IX, 3. 


12. Man seated, seen from behind. Antonio da Trento, 
after Parmigianino. B. X, 13. 


13. The Virgin, Child and St. John. Anonymous, after 
Parmigianino. B. III, 12; Paris, 43. 


14. The adoration of the Magi. Attributed to Vicen- 
tino, after Parmigianino. B. II, 2 (first state). 


15. The Virgin, St. Sebastian and a holy bishop. Ugo, 
after Federico Barocci (not mentioned by Servolini). 
B. III, 26 (first state) ; O., 90. 


16. The entombment. Andreani, after Raphael de 
Reggio. B. II, 24 (4 blocks; LC impression from single 
block and carries no inscription) ; Paris, 49 (4 blocks) ; 
M. vol. 1, p. 718, no. 16 (4 blocks). 


17. Saints Peter and John curing the sick. Anonymous, 
after Raphael. B. IV, 27. 


18. The marriage of St. Catherine. Anonymous, after 
Correggio. B. III, 19. 


19. The resurrection. Ugo, after Raphael. B. II, 26; 
Paris, 75; S., p. 304, no. 18. 


20. St. Peter preaching the gospel. Ugo, after Polidoro 
da Caravaggio. B. IV, 25; Paris, 80; S., p. 309, no. 4; 
C., 0.80. 


21. Apollo and Marsyas. Probably Ugo, after Parmi- 
gianino. B. VII, 24 (second subject, first state) ; Paris 
94; S., p. 313, no. 25; O., 95. This print and no. 22 
were evidently prints from the same block, and proofs 
exist with both subjects on the same sheet. 


22. Pan. Probably Ugo, after Parmigianino. B. VII, 24 
(first subject, first state). 


23. Charity. Perhaps Vicentino, after Parmigianino, 
republished by Andreani. B. VIII, 3; Paris, 152; M. 
vol. 1, p. 726, no. 14 (first state) ; O., 107. 


24. Fortitude. Vicentino or Antonio da Trento, after 
Parmigianino. B. VIII, 7 (probably Antonio da 
Trento) ; O., 108 (Vicentino?). Ascribed to Ugo by 
Pittaluga. 


25. The Virgin in an oval. Anonymous, after Parmi- 
gianino. B. III, 4; Paris, 42. 
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26. The rest on the flight into Egypt. Anonymous, after 
Antonio Campi da Cremona (or his circle). B. II, 10; 
O., 188. 


27. The sacrifice of Abraham. Anonymous, after 
Parmigianino. B. I, 3; Paris, 39. 


28. Saints Peter and John. Probably Ugo, after 
Parmigianino, republished by Andreani. B. IV, 26; M. 
vol. 1, p. 725, no. 8 (first state) ; S., p. 309, no. 5. 


29. Diana hunting the stag. Antonio da Trento or 
Vicentino, after Parmigianino. B. VII, 10; O., 131. 


30. The sacrifice. Anonymous, after Parmigianino. B. 
x, 21. 


31. Faith. Attributed variously to Ugo and Vicentino, 
after Parmigianino, republished by Andreani. B. VIII, 
1; M. vol. 1, p. 726, no. 13 (first state) ; O., 105. 


32. Prudence. Attributed variously to Ugo and 
Vicentino, after Parmigianino, republished by Andreani. 
B. VII, 6; Paris, 152; M. vol. 1, p. 726, no. 18 (first 
state) ; O., 110. 


33. Fortitude. Attributed variously to Ugo and 
Vicentino, after Parmigianino, republished by Andreani. 
B. VIII, 4; Paris, 152; M. vol. 1, p. 726, no. 16 (first 
state). 


34. The philosopher. Antonio da Trento, after 
Parmigianino. B. X, 1; O., 139. 


35. The philosopher Diogenes and the allegory of 
astronomy. Probably Antonio da Trento, after Par- 
migianino. B. VIII, 16; O., 138. 


36. The marriage of St. Catherine. Not in Bartsch. 


37. The Holy Family with St. Margaret and a bishop. 
Possibly Antonio da Trento, after Parmigianino, re- 
published by Andreani. B. III, 24 (first state) ; Paris, 
136; M. vol. 1, p. 725, no. 9 (first state) ; O., 140. 


38. St. John. Probably Antonio ‘da Trento, after 
Parmigianino. B. IV, 4; O., 123. 


39. Pallas. Probably Antonio da Trento, after Par- 
migianino. B. VII, 23; O., 132. 


40. An apostle (Paul?). Domenico Beccafumi. B. IV, 
22; P., pv 131, uo. 8; M. wel. 3, p. 296; no. 16; 
Sanminiatelli, 12. 


41. St. Philip (or Andrew?). Beccafumi. B. IV, 13; P., 
p. 151, no. 6; M. vol. 3, p. 258, no. 13 (St. Andrew) ; 
Sanminiatelli, 9. 


42. An apostle. Beccafumi. B. IV, 15; P., p. 151, no. 
7; M. vol. 3, p. 258, no. 15; Sanminiatelli, 11. 
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43. St. Peter. Beccafumi. B. IV, 14; P., p. 150, no. 5; 
M. vol. 3, p. 258, no. 12; Sanminiatelli, 10. 


44. St. Philip. Beccafumi. B. IV, 23; M. vol. 3, p. 258, 
no. 14; Sanminiatelli, 6. 


45. A philosopher. Beccafumi. B. X, 16; M. vol. 3, 
p. 258, no. 19; Sanminiatelli, 7. 


46. Two nude men: one standing, one reclining. En- 
graving. Beccafumi. Not in Bartsch. P., p. 149-150, no. 
4; M. vol. 3, p. 257, no. 4; Sanminiatelli, 2. 


47. Same as above. Engraving and 1 chiaroscuro 
woodblock. 


48. Four doctors of the church(?) Attributed to Bec- 
cafumi. B. IV, 35; Paris, 45; M. vol. 3, p. 258, no. 21; 
Sanminiatelli, 3. 


49. Three male figures. Engraving and chiaroscuro 
woodblock. Beccafumi. Not in Bartsch. M. vol. 3, p. 257, 
no. 5; Sanminiatelli, 4. 


50. The Virgin, Child, and saints. Andreani, after 
Ligozzi. B. III, 27 (first state) ; M. vol. 1, p. 720, no. 
24 (first state). 


51. Christ at the table of Simon the Pharisee. Ugo, 
after Raphael, monogram of Andreani. B. II, 17; Paris, 
73; M. vol.-1, p. 725, no. 6 (second state) ; S., p. 304, 
no. 16. 


52. Christ curing the lepers. Vicentino, after Par- 
migianino, monogram of Andreani. B. II, 15; M. vol 
1, p. 725, no. 5 (second state) ; O., 101. 


53. Eve after the fall. Andreani, after Beccafumi. B. I, 
1; P., p. 220, no. 1; Paris, 46; M. vol. 1, p. 716, no. 1. 


54. The Virgin and Child surrounded by saints ana 
kneeling donor. Alessandro Gandini, after Parmigianino 
(sometimes attributed to Girolamo da Carpi rather 
than Parmigianino), monogram of Andreani. B. III, 25; 
Paris, 122; M. vol. 1, p. 725, no. 10 (second state) ; 
O., 142. 


55. The miraculous draught of fishes. Ugo, after 
Raphael, monogram of Andreani. B. II, 13 (second 
state) ; Paris, 71; M. vol. 1, p. 725, no. 7. 


56. Surprise. Probably Ugo (possibly Vicentino), after 
Parmigianino, monogram of Andreani. B. X, 10 (third 
state) ; P., p. 222, no. 10; Paris, 98; S., p. 304, no. 20; 
O., 94. 


57. The adoration of the Magi. Ugo or Vicentino, after 
Parmigianino, monogram of Andreani. B. II, 2; M. 
vol. 1, p. 724, no. 3 (second state) ; O., 98. 


58. The entombment. Andreani, after Raphael de 
Reggio. 


59. Circe. Ugo after Parmigianino, republished by 
Andreani. B. VIII, 6; M. vol. 1, p. 726, no. 24. 


60. Circe. Ugo, after Parmigianino, monogram of 
Andreani. B. VII, 7; M. vol. 1, p. 726, no. 25. 


61. Nymphs bathing. Ugo, after Parmigianino, mono- 
gram of Andreani. B. VII, 22; Paris, 89; M. vol. 1, p. 
726, no. 22 (second state) ; S., p. 304, no. 19; O., 93. 


62. Mutius Scaevola. Andreani, after Balthasar Peruzzi. 
B. VI, 7; Paris, 58; M. vol. 1, p. 727, no. 27. 


63. St. Cecilia, Antonio da Trento, after Parmigianino, 
monogram of Andreani. B. IV, 37; M. vol. 1, p. 725, 
no. 12 (second state) ; O., 120. 


64. Temperance. Possibly Vicentino, after Parmigi- 
anino, monogram of Andreani. B. VIII, 5; M. vol. 1, 
p. 726, no. 12 (second state) ; O., 109. 


65. Ritual in honor of Psyche. Attributed to Antonio 
da Trento or Vicentino, after either Francesco or 
Giuseppe Salviati, monogram of Andreani. B. VII, 26 
(second state) ; P., p. 222, no. 26; Paris, 141; M. vol. 
1, p. 726, no. 21 (second state). 


66. Jason returning with the golden fleece. Possibly 
Ugo, after Parmigianino, monogram of Andreani. B. 
VII, 19; Paris, 88; M. vol. 1, p. 726, no. 26. 


67. Virtue. Andreani, after Jacopo Ligozzi. B. VIII, 9; 
M. vol. 1, p. 720, no. 25 (LC without inscription in 
lower right corner). 


68. Stage design for L’Ortensio, 1589. Girolamo Bolsi, 
after Bartolomeo Neroni. B. X, 29; M. vol. 1, p. 724, 
no. 38. 


69. The Tiburtine Sibyl and the Emperor Augustus. 
Antonio da Trento or Vicentino, after Parmigianino. B. 
V, 7; Pass, 13330. 111. 


70. Ceiling with three angels. Ugo, after Giulio 
Romano. B. X, 25; S., p. 309, no. 2. 


71. The Blessed Virgin. Anonymous, after Francois 
Vanni. B. III, 11; M. vol. 1, p. 718, no. 9. 


72. Herodiade. Bartolommeo Coriolano, after Guido 
Reni. B. II, 29 (third state). 


73. Christ carrying the cross. Andreani, after Ales- 
sandro Cassolani. B. II, 21; Paris 48; M. p. 718, no. 12. 


74. The Virgin, Child, and a bishop. Andreani, after 
Alessandro Cassolani. B. III, 22; Paris, 51; M. vol. 1, 
p- 718, no. 12. 








75. St. Jerome. Coriolano, after Guido Reni. B. IV, 33. 


76. Study of a giant. Coriolano, after Guido Reni. B. 
VII, 13. 


77. Sibyl holding a tablet. Coriolano, after Guido Reni. 
B. V, 5; Paris, 112. 


78. Sibyl. Coriolano, after Guido Reni. B. V, 3; Paris, 
110. 


79. Sibyl. Coriolano, after Guido Reni. B. V, 4; Paris, 
111. 


80. Sibyl. Coriolano, after Guido Reni. B. V, 2; Paris, 
109. 


81. The Virgin and Child. Coriolano, after Guido 
Reni. B. III, 5 (third state). 


82. The poet Aretino. Anonymous, after Parmigianino 
or Titian. B. X, 5. 


83. The Virgin, Child, and St. John the Baptist. 
Coriolano, after Guido Reni. B. III, 20 (third state). 
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84. The Virgin and Child. Coriolano, after Guido 
Reni. Reverse of previous print. 


85. The mass of St. Gregory(?). Coriolano. Single 
block. 


86. The Virgin and Child. Coriolano, after Guido 
Reni. Same as no. 84, with minor changes including 
inscriptions. 


87. Head of the Virgin. Coriolano, after Guido Reni. 
B. III, 6. 


88. The Virgin and Child. 


89. Landscape (with hermit or saint in prayer). 
Coriolano. (Reverse adaptation of print by Hendrik 
Goltzius; Paris, 243 and 245; Hollstein, 381.) 


90. The Infant Christ prefiguring the Passion. 


91. Head of cupid. Coriolano, after Guido Reni. B. 
VEE, 2. 


NOTES 


*The First Century of Printmaking, 1400-1500 
(Chicago, Art Institute of Chicago, 1941). Les Plus 
Belles Gravures du Monde Occidental (Munich, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Vienna, 1965-66), p. 5. Arthur M. Hind, 
An Introduction to a History of the Woodcut (London, 
Constable and Co., 1935) ; 2 vols. Pierre Gusman, La 
Gravure sur Bois .. . (Paris, R. Roger et F. Chernoviz, 
1916). 

* Color in Prints, edited by E. Haverkamp-Begemann 
(New Haven, Conn., Yale [University] Art Gallery 
1962; Yale Art Gallery Bulletin, vol. 27, no. 3, and vol. 
28, no. 1, October 1962). See also the many articles 
cited in the bibliographic notes to this catalog, and 
Jacob Kainen, John Baptist Jackson (Washington, 
D.C., Smithsonian Institution, 1962; United States 
National Museum Bulletin no. 222), especially p. 7-12. 

*Institut néerlandais, Paris, Clairs-Obscurs, ex- 
hibit catalog (Paris, 1965). See also Color in Prints, 
p. 13, and works cited in the bibliographic entry in this 
catalog above number 10. 

“The drawings of Parmigianino were evidently so 
desirable that Antonio da Trento, who was then work- 
ing under Parmigianino’s direction in Bologna, disap- 
peared about 1530 (according to Vasari) with a num- 
ber of drawings as well as engraved copper plates and 
woodblocks ; the printmaking materials were recovered, 
but the drawings—and Antonio—never reappeared. 
Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the Most Eminent Painters 


(London, Philip Lee Warner for the Medici Society, 
1913-14), vol. 5, p. 249-250. See also S. J. Freed- 
berg, Parmigianino: His Works in Painting (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1950), p. 181. 
A. E. Popham, The Drawings of Parmigianino (Lon- 
don, Faber and Faber, 1953), p. 35 and 47; and 
Konrad Oberhuber, Parmigianino und sein Kreis (Vi- 
enna, Albertina, 1963). 

5 Color in Prints, p. 17, and Giovanni Copertini, I/ 
Parmigianino (Parma, Mario Fresching Editore, 1933-— 
39), vol. 2, p. 45, n. 4. 

* Ibid., n. 11; Popham, p. 29. 

* Maggs Bros., Incunabula... Manuscripts . .. Wood- 
cut Illustrated Books of the XVth and XVIth Cen- 
turies, catalog no. 364 (London, 1918), p. 36-38. 

*C. M. Briquet, Les Filigranes (Paris, Alphonse Pi- 
card et Fils [et al.], 1907), vol. 2, p. 395. 

® Baron F. del Marmol, Dictionnaire des Filigranes 
(Paris, Marchal et Billard, 1900). 

” Frits Lugt, Les Marques des collections (Amster- 
dam, Vereenigde Drukerijen, 1921), p. 386. 

“ Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, London, sale of 
July 5-6, 9-10, 1917; second day, p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 

* Frits Lugt, Les Marques des collections . . . Sup- 
plément (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1956), p. 377- 
378. 

* Ibid., p. 378. 
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% Lugt, Marques, p. 386-387. 

* Horace Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting in Eng- 
land (London, Ward, Lock and Co., [1879?]), p. 229- 
30. 

™ “Sir Peter Lely’s Collection,” The Burlington Mag- 
azine, 83:185-191 (August 1943). Prints are only 
mentioned on page 188: “As also a great Quantity of 
Prints of Mark Anthony, and others the most Curi- 
ous.’ Note by Henry and Margaret Ogden in The 
Burlington Magazine, 84:154 (June 1944). “P. H. 
Lankrink’s Collection,” The Burlington Magazine, 
86:29-35 (February 1945). See also Lugt, Reper- 








toire des catalogues des ventes (The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1936), vol. 1, entry 142, and Lugt, Marques, 
p. 388-389. 

*% Lugt, Marques, p. 550. 

Ibid. 

* Lugt, Marques ...Supplément, p. 378. 

= Louise S. Richards, “ ‘River Gods’ by Domenico 
Beccafumi,” The Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, 46:24-29 (February 1959). 

Mary Pittaluga, “Disegni del Parmigianino e Cor- 
rispondenti Chiaroscuri Cinquecenteschi,” Dedalo 
(Milan and Rome) 9:30—40 (June 1928). 


The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes, shown first as a cartoon 
in gouache over charcoal, 
done by Raphael for a tapestry 
in the Sistine Chapel, about 
1516, and second asa 
chiaroscuro woodcut in three 
blocks by Ugo da Carpi. 
Measuring 10 feet 32 inches 
by 13 feet 1 inch, the cartoon 
was too large to reverse by 
tracing it directly on the 
woodblock, as in the case of the 
Parmigianino drawing shown 
on page 11. The cartoon is in 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London, and the 
woodcut, which bears the 
monogram (1609) of 

Andrea Andreani, is No. 55 

in the Pembroke Album. 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF THE MUSIC DIVISION 


by Edward N. Walters 








Once again the reward of writing this account 
lies in surveying the wealth of material to be 
described, measuring the plenitude of rare and 
significant items to be reported, recording the 
names of generous donors to be thanked. The 
resources of the Music Division were enormously 
augmented in several areas of exciting interest: 
manuscripts, autograph letters, memorabilia; and 
other, equally important areas were gratifyingly 
expanded. Contemporary composers presented 
their holograph scores, friends and families of 
eminent musicians proffered correspondence and 
documents, and the Heineman Foundation for 
Research, Educational, Charitable and Scientific 
Purposes, Inc., continued to make possible the 
acquisition of treasures far beyond normal reach. 
It cannot be too firmly impressed upon readers of 
these annual reports how greatly the Music Divi- 
sion is indebted to its supporters, without whose 
gifts the maintenance of the collections would 
suffer irreparable harm. 





Edward N. Waters is Assistant Chief of the Music 
Division. 


Holographs of Deceased Composers 


George Antheil (1900-59) , an American com- 
poser born in Trenton, N.J., created a sensation 
in Europe in the twenties. He was an avant- 
gardist of his time, supplementing his scores by 
mechanical means and enlarging his musical 
vocabulary by the idioms of jazz. In his later 
scores he blended together classic, harmonic, and 
impressionistic elements. For some years Mrs. 
Antheil has been giving his original manuscripts 
to the Library of Congress, and her gift this past 
year was the violin-piano version of his violin 
concerto. It was composed in 1946 and first per- 
formed in Dallas on February 9, 1947, when 
Werner Gebauer was the soloist with the Dallas 
Symphony. Antal Dorati was the conductor. 

A master of the flute and a composer for that 
instrument, Louis Frangois Philippe Drouet 
(1792-1873) was born in Amsterdam and died 
in Bern. When still a very young man he was 
appointed solo flutist to Napoleon, then enjoyed 
a similar appointment under Louis XVIII. This 
year the Music Division acquired its first manu- 
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Manuscript of MacDowell’s To a Water Lily, with 
four measures of In Autumn at the top. 


script of a Drouet composition, a short untitled 
piece for flute and piano. It was probably written 
as an album leaf and subsequently torn from the 
volume that sheltered it. The cheerful music is 
marked “All° Mod*®,” and at the end the com- 
poser wrote this inscription: “Genéve 29 juillet 
1834. Par votre affectionné L. Drouét.” 

The talented American composer Irving Gif- 
ford Fine (1914-62) was a meticulous craftsman 
who wrote many drafts and sketches before com- 
pleting the end product. Recently Mrs. Fine pre- 
sented the rough version, incomplete, of her 
husband’s Songs on Texts of Irene Orgel. In its 
finished state this work became the song-cycle 
Mutability. Commissioned in 1952 by the Cre- 
ative Concerts Guild, Inc., the cycle consists of 
six songs for contralto and piano. The separate 
titles are: 


’ I Have Heard the Hoof-Beats of Happiness 
My Father, I’ve Inhabited Your Husk Too Long 
The Weed 
Peregrine 
Jubilation (Serenade) 
Now God Be Thanked for Mutability (Mutability) 


Mrs. Fine also gave the Library her husband’s 
drafts and sketches of the Sonata for violin and 
piano, a major work published in 1948. 

No American composer is more loved, honored, 
and admired, abroad as well as in the United 
States, than George Gershwin (1898-1937), and 
a special welcome was accorded to a sinall 
sketchbook presented by his brother Ira. The 
melodic fragments are often accompanied by har- 
monic indications. Ira’s valuable explanatory 
notes and identifications greatly facilitate the 
study and appreciation of what he calls the “Red 
Tune Book.” 

Although nearly all the extant manuscripts of 
Victor Herbert (1859-1924) were already in the 
Library of Congress, an important gift came from 
Mrs. Robert S. Bartlett, the composer’s daughter. 
The new acquisition is the full score of When 
Sweet Sixteen, a “song play” with book and 
lyrics by George V. Hobart. It was first performed 
in Springfield, Mass., on December 5, 1910. Then 
it toured in Canada and the Midwest, opening in 
New York on September 14, 1911. The score 
exhibits two handwritings (one is Herbert’s, of 
course) and is incomplete, undoubtedly because 
Herbert filled out the show by using excerpts from 
earlier operettas. Although When Sweet Sixteen 
was not a success, it remains a noteworthy curios- 
ity for two reasons: the music, conforming to the 
title, consists of 16 numbers; and the play in- 
cludes a rehearsal scene from Shakespeare’s As 
You Like It. 

The Library has long boasted of its collection 
of holographs of Franz Liszt (1811-86). This 
past year another was acquired, through the 
generosity of the Heineman Foundation, and it 
is surely one of the most unusual and least known 
manuscripts in all of Liszt’s huge output. On one 
leaf are two musical settings of the Latin phrase 
that Pope Pius IX formulated to approve a 
sailors’ hymn written by Alfred Guichon de 
Grandpont. Each setting is on a single staff, for 
men’s voices. Liszt wrote the music for the hymn 
as well, in the same year, 1865. 

Guichon de Grandpont, Commissioner General 


of the French Imperial Navy, wrote a two-stanza 
poem entitled Crux which he considered spirit- 
ually helpful to all sailors, not only French, and 
on June 4, 1865, he solicited the Pope’s approval 
and blessing of the text. The Pope responded af- 
firmatively and devised the following phrase 
which was known as the “antienne approbative” : 
Benedicite aquae omnes Domino, et omnes qui 
perambulant in mari benedicant Domino! Liszt 
seems to have exercised great care in composing 
the music of this little opus, which was ready by 
June 13. He had taken minor orders in the 
Church less than two months earlier, and this may 
have been his first “official” clerical musical task. 
The first edition (Brest, 1865) was also issued 
with great care, and it carried a full explanation 
of the poet’s approach to the Pontiff. In the fifth 
edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians this composition is No. 35 in Hum- 
phrey Searle’s catalog of Liszt’s works. 

Edward Alexander MacDowell (1861-1908) 
will always occupy a special niche in the history 
of American music. He was the first American 
composer of serious pretension to win European 
attention, and he remains a figure of interest and 
veneration in his own country. The manuscript of 
one of his best known and most popular piano 
pieces came to the Library of Congress this year, 
the gift of John J. Thompson, a pharmacist in 
Watkins Glen, N.Y. The piece is To a Water 
Lily, No. 6 in MacDowell’s Woodland Sketches, 
Op. 51, and the holograph gives the appearance 
of being a first draft. Sketches of two other pieces 
from the same suite are in evidence. At the top of 
the single leaf are four measures of In Autumn, 
and on the verso are fifteen measures of A De- 
serted Farm, Op. 51, Nos. 4 and 8 respectively. 
The pleasure in receiving this little gem, for 
many years secluded in a small, upstate New York 
town, can scarcely be exaggerated. 

Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin (Mr. and Mrs. 
Babin), the internationally famous duo-piano 
team, frequently obtain manuscripts of composers 
who write music for two pianos. This year Mr. 
Babin, also Director of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, gave the Library the original manu- 
script of Khorovodnaia Skazka by Nikolai Karlo- 
vich Medtner (1880-1951), Op. 58, No. 1. An 
extensive work, it was composed in 1944 and, in 
1946, published by Augener Ltd. in London as 
Russian Round-Dance. 


326-520 O—69—_4 
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For several years Mrs. Gisella Selden-Goth of 
Florence has presented an annual gift from her 
choice collection of music holographs. Her cur- 
rent benefaction is an extraordinary score by 
Nicolé Paganini (1782-1840), miraculous vio- 
linist and technical innovator whose legendary 
attributes were matched by his achievements. The 
title reads, Sonata a violino principale con ac- 
compagnamento di violino e violoncello. The 
work consists of an introduction, a theme, three 
variations, and a finale. It seems to be com- 
pletely unknown; no mention of it appears in 
Kinsky’s catalog of manuscripts in the Heyer 
collection (1916) or in Geraldine de Courcy’s 
Paganini the Genoese (1957). 

Another fine duo-piano combination exists in 
the partnership of Arthur Gold and Robert Fiz- 
dale, for whom many distinguished composers 


Part of another of MacDowell’s Woodland Sketches, 
A Deserted Farm, appears on the back of the sheet. 
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have written music. Last year these artists gave 
the Libary several such manuscripts, one of which 
is the Sonata for two pianos composed by Francis 
Poulenc (1899-1963) in 1952-53. Above the 
title the composer inscribed this phrase: “A Fiz- 
dale et Gold avec autant d’amitié que d’admira- 
tion.” The manuscript also served, in 1954, as 
engraver’s copy for the publisher Max Eschig of 
Paris. 

In 1909 the great conductor Serge Kousse- 
vitzky (1874-1951) established a publishing 
house that flourished in Berlin and Paris. Known 
as Russischer Musikverlag or Edition Russe de 
Musique, it concentrated on the issuance of works 
by preeminent contemporary composers in whom 
Koussevitzky was interested or to whom he wished 
to proffer aid. In 1947 the well-known publishing 
firm Boosey & Hawkes, Inc. (New York) suc- 
ceeded to the European house and consequently 
fell heir to an accumulation of original manu- 
scr.pts. Last year seven of these were selected for 
long-term deposit in the Library of Congress, 
where they are available for study and display. 
They represent some of the greatest works writ- 
ten in this century. 

There are two holographs of the first violin 
concerto (Op. 19) composed by Sergei Sergee- 
vich Prokofiev (1891-1953) over a five-year 
period beginning in 1913. The full orchestra 
score, also containing holograph corrections and 
excisions, was evidently clear enough to be used 
as engraver’s copy. It also bears many markings 
in blue and red pencil apparently added by a con- 
ductor, perhaps Koussevitzky himself, who di- 
rected the world premiere in Paris on October 18, 
1923. On that occasion Marcel Darrieux was the 
soloist. The second manuscript of this work, 
bound together with the full score, is the com- 
poser’s own reduction for violin and piano. 

Accompanying the concerto is Prokofiev’s re- 
markable Symphonie classique, Op. 25, for 
orchestra, in full score. This miracle of lightness, 
grace, and acerbity was completed on October 10, 
1917, and first performed in Petrograd on 
April 21 of the following year. The composer 
conducted. Obviously used as engraver’s copy, the 
manuscript bears the composer’s penciled in- 
structions to the printer. 

Still another holograph from Boosey & Hawkes, 
Inc., is the celebrated Tableaux d’une Exposition 
by Modest Petrovich Musorgskii (1839-81), 


arranged for orchestra by Maurice Ravel (1875- 
1937). Here is the full score which the French 
master dated at the end “Mai 1922.” The orches- 
tral version, which has become even more popu- 
lar than the original piano setting, was commis- 
sioned by Serge Koussevitzky, who conducted the 
first performance in Paris on October 19, 1922. 
The blue pencil markings throughout the score 
are probably in his hand. 

The remaining manuscripts from Boosey & 
Hawkes, Inc., are described in the next section of 
this report. They were written by Igor Stravinsky. 

One of the great violinists of the past was 
Jacques Pierre Joseph Rode (1774-1830), who 
became lastingly famous for his violin etudes. A 
gift from Arthur Hauser brings to the Library 
Rode’s first holograph, the piano part (only) of a 
Thema variée a violon principal sur un mouve- 
ment de marche. 

For a number of years it has been a pleasure 
and privilege to report gifts of holographs from 
the distinguished American composer Leo Sow- 
erby (b. 1895). This year the pleasure is mixed 
with sorrow, for Mr. Sowerby died on July 7, 
1968. His current gifts reflect the unique 
eminence he achieved as a composer of sacred 
music: 


Alleluia for the second Sunday after Easter. 
(Men’s chorus, organ acc. 1966?) 


Alleluia for the third Sunday after Easter. 
(Men’s chorus, organ acc. 1966?) 


Alleluia for the fourth Sunday after Easter. 
(Men’s chorus, organ acc. 1966?) 


Alleluia for the fifth Sunday after Easter. 
(Men’s chorus, organ acc. 1966?) 


Alleluia for the sixth Sunday after Easter (the Sunday 
after Ascension Day). 
(Men’s chorus, organ acc. 1966?) 


Benedictus es, Domine. For sopranos and altos. 
(Organ acc. English text. also Corrected proof) 


[Book of pencil drafts and sketches] 
(Choral works, organ acc. Used from March 5 to 
May 17, 1966) 


[Book of pencil drafts and sketches] 
(Organ solo; choral works, acc. and unacc. Used 
from June 28, 1965 to March 1, 1966) 


Bright, Blithe and Brisk. 
(Organ solo, dated June 29, 1965. also Corrected 
proof ) 


Double Alleluia for Ascension Day. 
(Mixed chorus, organ acc. 1966?) 


Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus. Gradual and Alleluia. 
T T B with organ accompaniment. 
(Repro. of holograph with editorial markings. Com- 
missioned by the Music Commission of the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh) 


Gradual. First Mass of Christmas. 
(Mixed chorus, organ acc.) 


Gradual for Easter Day [and sequence]. 
(Mixed chorus, organ acc. English text. Commis- 
sioned by the Music Commission of the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh ) 


Gradual for Holy Thursday. 
(Men’s voices, unacc. 1966?) 


Gradual for the first [-third] Sunday after the Epiphany. 
(Men’s chorus, organ acc. English text. Commis- 
sioned by the Music Commission of the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh. 1966? The first Gradual also entitled: 
“Feast of the Holy Family”) 


Four modal settings for the Advent Graduals. 
(Mens’ voices, organ acc. Commissioned by the 
Music Commission of the Diocese of Pittsburgh. 
1966?) 


Only-Begotten, Word of God Eternal. [Text from] 
Mozarabic Breviary (7th century), translated by M. J. 
Blacker. 
(Mixed chorus, organ acc. Commissioned by the 
choir of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Wheeling, W. 
Va. also Pencil draft, dated June 1, 1966) 


Prelude on the tune, “Non Nobis, Domine” (David 
McK. Williams). 
(Organ solo. 1966. also Pencil draft) 


[Propers of the Mass] 
(Mixed chorus, organ acc. English text. Commis- 
sioned by the Music Commission of the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh. 1965?) 


Sinfonia brevis. For organ. 
(Repro. of holograph with holograph correction) 


The Snow Lay on the Ground. Transcription for organ. 


The Music Division is happy to add the 
writings of composers of popular music to its 
manuscript collectiors whenever there is an op- 
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portunity to acquire important and significant 
examples. One of the best known composers in 
this area was Harry Austin Tierney (1890-1965) , 
who was disciplined by conventional music study 
and even began a career as a concert pianist. 
Finding the popular field more congenial, he 
wrote a vast number of popular songs and many 
musical comedies. Among the latter Irene 
(1919), Kid Boots (1923), and Rio Rita (1927) 
are memorable. During the past year Mrs. Tier- 
ney gave to the Library more than 100 holo- 
graphs of her husband’s songs, written in the 
manner usually adopted by composers of this type 
of music, that is, in lead sheets. These always 
show the melody, sometimes include chord sym- 
bols and the words, and usually indicate the 
stanza and the refrain. 

One of the leading composers of the first half 
of the 20th century was Anton von Webern, and 
one of his most ardent disciples was Ludwig Zenk 
(1900-49), who lived in semi-obscurity most of 
his short life, creating and conducting in Vienna. 
This year the Library received, as a gift from 
Robert O. Lehman, a mass of Zenk’s holographs 
which promise to give further proof of his own 
powers as well as his master’s unique influence. 
It is gratifying to report the following acquisi- 
tions : 


Blumen hérte ich sterben im Grund. Aus “Gesang zur 
Nacht” (VII) von Georg Trakl. Fiir eine Altstimme 
mit Orchester (Klavierfassung). 
(Op. 9, No. 2. Dated Jan. 9, 1947. also Another 
holograph dated Jan. 1, 1947) 


[Two choruses for mixed voices, unacc. Op. 6] 
(Composed 1935. 1. An einen Springbrunnen. 2. An 
eine Linde. also Pencil drafts and sketches) 


[Dass sich die letzte Qual] 
(Song, piano acc. Op. 9, No. 8. Text by Georg Trakl. 
Dated Nov. 25, 1947) 


Du bist der Wein, der trunken macht. 
(Song, piano acc. Op. 9, No. 3. Text by Georg Trakl. 
Dated Jan. 23, 1947. also Pencil sketch. also Another 
holograph ) 


[Du dunkle Nacht, du dunkles Herz] 
(Song, piano acc. Op. 9, No. 9. Text by Georg Trakl. 
Dated May 29, 1948) 


Entwiirfe u. Skizzen zu Op. 9, Trakl-Lieder, Nos. 6-9. 
(Songs, piano acc. Composed 1947-48. also Pencil 
sketches. also Voice parts only of songs 1-8) 
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[Es hat mein Damon einst gelacht] 


(Song, piano acc. Op. 9, No. 6. Text by Georg Trakl. 
Dated July 13, 1947) 


Klavier Sonate, Op. 1. 
(Dated 1932-33. also Another holograph. also Drafts 
and sketches. Dedicated to Anton von Webern) 


II Klaviersonate, Op. 4. 
(Composed 1936-37. also Drafts and sketches) 


[Lieder nach Gedichten von Berthold Viertel. Op. 5] 
(Songs, piano acc. Composed 1935, for Eduard 
Steuermann. also Drafts and sketches) 


[Mass for chorus and orchestra] 
(Piano-vocal score, incomplete. Dated 1946) 


Nachtlied. 
(Song, piano acc. Op. 9, No. !. Text by Georg Trakl. 
Dated July 22, 1946. also Another holograph) 


O lass mein Schweigen sein mein Lied. 
(Song, piano acc. Op. 9, No. 4. Text by Georg Trakl. 
Dated Feb. 20, 1947. also Pencil draft. also Another 
holograph ) 
[Piece for orchestra] 
(Score, incomplete. also Piano reduction, incomplete ) 
[Three sketchbooks] 
(Used 1932-33) 
[String quartet] 
(Score. Dated June 1934. also Pencil draft, 1933, 
and sketches ) 


Tiefe Ruh. V aus “Gesang zur Nacht” von Georg Trakl. 
(Song, piano acc. Op. 9, No. 5. Dated Jan. 23, 1947. 
also Another holograph) 

Trakl-Lieder. Op. 3. 

(Songs, piano acc. Composed 1933-34. No. 1 dedi- 
cated to Anton von Webern. also Drafts and sketches) 

Trio [fiir] Klar.-Bratsche-Klavier. Begonnen im Som- 

mer 1935. 

(Score, incomplete. also Drafts and sketches ) 

Verklarte Herbst (Georg Trakl). 

(Mixed chorus, piano acc. ) 
[Vom Schatten eines Hauchs geboren] 


(Song, piano acc. Dated Sept. 22, 1947. Op. 9, No. 
7. Text by Georg Trak] ) 


Holographs of Living Composers 


Manuscripts of living composers arrived in 
great abundance, most of them coming as gifts 
of their creators. The Music Division has long 
boasted that it holds probably the finest collection 


of 20th-century composers in existence, and the 
receipts of the past year strengthen this claim. 

Arranged alphabetically, the list is headed by 
the Italian composer Girolamo Arrigo, who pre- 
sented the recently completed score (1967) of 
his peculiarly titled Petit Requiem pour une 
troisiéme possibilité. Written for double-bass, 
cello, viola, tuba, trombone, horn, piano 
(celeste) , and percussion, it was commissioned by 
the Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress. The dedication is to the 
memory of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 

Among the several gifts of the duo-pianists 
Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale is Une Valse 
pour deux pianos by Georges Auric (b. 1899), 
distinguished French composer and member of 
“Les Six.” On the manuscript he wrote “Exem- 
plaire définitif’ and, at the end, “Londres— 
Hyéres Eté 1949.” 

Another present from the gifted artist Victor 
Babin (b. 1908) is his own two-piano arrange- 
ment of the Tango by Igor Stravinsky, originally 
composed for piano solo in 1940. Interesting in its 
own right, Mr. Babin’s manuscript becomes 
infinitely more so because it bears red and green 
pencil emendations in the hand of Stravinsky 
himself. There are also two holograph letters, 
written by the older master to the arranger on 
August 7 and September 5, 1941. And finally 
there is, in pencil, a recasting by Stravinsky of an 
eight-measure section in the form of a melody 
with piano accompaniment. It seems to be an 
experiment in which the composer was trying to 
convert his original thought into something quite 
different. Surely it is one of the most curious 
Stravinsky holographs in existence. 

James Murray Barbour (b. 1897), distin- 
guished musicologist and composer, gave the 
Library two of his holographs: a string quartet 
in G minor and a sonata for organ in F minor. 

An American composer who has also achieved 
eminence as a teacher and educator is William 
Laurence Bergsma (b. 1921), who has given the 
Library numerous manuscripts. This year he pre- 
sented an interesting work entitled Fantastic 
Variations. It is written for viola and piano, and 
the theme comes from the sailor’s song in Wag- 
ner’s Tristan und Isolde. “Commissioned by the 
Harvard Musical Association for William Prim- 
rose,” the score was finished early in 1961, and 
the first performance took place in Boston on 


February 23 of the same year. William Primrose 
and David Stimer were the artists. Accompany- 
ing the holograph is a sheaf of 18 documents and 
letters pertaining to the commission and the 
writing of the work. Among them are four letters 
written by Mr. Primrose, one of them autograph. 

Another gift from Messrs. Gold and Fizdale 
is a piece for two pianos by the eminent Italian 
modernist, Luciano Berio (b. 1925). Entitled 
Intermezzo con fantasia and dated January 7, 
1965, it bears the composer’s inscription, “To 
Bobby and Arthur with corny affection.” When 
the manuscript was sent to Washington, Mr. 
Fizdale wrote (July 24, 1967) that it “combines 
references to themes from the Brahms Intermezzo 
in B flat minor for piano solo and the Schubert 
Fantasy in F minor for piano—4 hands.” 

No American musician of the present day is 
more celebrated than Leonard Bernstein (b. 
1918). At home and abroad he has distinguished 
himself as composer, conductor, and pianist, and 
his writings about music have brought joy to 
millions. This year he presented a widely varied 
assortment of his holographs, which reflect both 
his talent and his versatility: 


Anniversaries. 
(Piano solos written for individual friends) 


Incidental music for The Birds (Aristophanes). 
(For orchestra. Score. Dated Jan. 25, 1939. also 
Parts) 


Captain Hook’s Soliloquy (‘‘Peter Pan.” Recitative and 
aria). 
(Piano acc. “For Lawrence Tibbett with admiration.” 
Dated Oct. 13, 1951) 


Chichester Psalms (in 3 movements), for mixed choir, 
string orchestra, 3 trumpets, harp and percussion. 
April-May 1965. 
(Condensed-vocal score. Hebrew text, transliterated. 
Commissioned by the Cathedral of Chichester, Sus- 
sex, for its 1965 festival ) 


The Lonely Men of Harvard (Lament-march). Words: 
Alan Jay Lerner. 7 March 1957. 
(Men’s chorus and orchestra. Piano-vocal score) 


Love Songs (Rilke) (1949). 
(Piano acc. English text by Jessie Lamont) 


Meditation (on a prayerful theme my father sang in 
the shower thirty years ago). 
(Piano solo. Dated Jan. 7, 1962) 
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Music for two pianos. 
(Score. Dated Nov. 18, 1937. also Part for Ist piano) 


The Peace (by Aristophanes). Incidental music. 
(For orchestra. Score. also Parts, incomplete) 


Pianoforte trio, Op. 2. 
(Score. “Revised Apr., 1937.” also String parts) 


Sonata for the piano. 


Sonata for violin and piano. 
(Dated Aug. 26, 1940. also Violin part) 


Four studies for 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, and piano. 
(Score. also Wind parts) 


[Trouble in Tahiti] 
(Orchestra score of the prelude, scene 1 and scene 4. 
The opera, libretto by the composer, first performed 
June 12, 1952, at Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass. ) 


[West Side Story] 
(Condensed score of drafts and sketches for the pro- 
logue, dance hall sequence, the “Somewhere” ballet 
sequence, and the rumble. This musical first per- 
formed Aug. 19, 1957, in Washington, D.C.) 


Through the generosity of the Heineman 
Foundation the Library acquired a British holo- 
graph of extraordinary significance to America. 
The composer is Sir Arthur Bliss (b. 1891), and 
the manuscript is his Flourish, written for two 
brass orchestras, timpani, and percussion. The 
score is dated at the end “Feb. 1961,” and the 
front cover is stamped as follows: “This ‘Flourish’ 
was specially composed for the American Wind 
Symphony Orchestra of Pennsylvania and was 
first performed by them in London on July 4th 
1961 from a specially constructed barge on the 
Thames.” Two years later the composer wrote on 
the first fly-leaf of the score this seemingly irrel- 
evant inscription: “With my best wishes for the 
future of the City of Bath Bach Choir, its con- 
ductor, its committee members and all its singers 
from Arthur Bliss. Aug. 1963” 

In 1949 Paul Frederic Bowles (b. 1910) , prom- 
inent American composer and novelist, wrote a 
piece for two pianos called Night Waltz, which he 
dedicated to Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale. 
Messrs. Gold and Fizdale included the autograph 
score in their current gifts to the Library. 

Elliott Cook Carter (b. 1908) is solidly estab- 
lished in the forefront of American composers, 
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and his regularly recurring gifts are especially 
gratifying. One of them this year is a draft of the 
two-piano version of his Holiday Overture ac- 
companied by sketches of the orchestral version. 
This work was the winning composition in a con- 
test sponsored by the Independent Music 
Publishers of New York City in 1945. 

Mr. Carter’s second gift was several versions, 
none complete, of his ballet Pocahontas: full 
orchestra score, two pianos, and piano solo 
(marked first version). There was also a sheaf of 
preliminary sketches. The ballet itself was orig- 
inally performed in New York by the Ballet 
Caravan on May 24, 1939. 

Another holograph resulting from the com- 
missions of the Serge Koussevitzky Music Foun- 
dation in the Library of Congress is Carmina by 
the Italian composer Niccolé Castiglioni (b. 
1932). Written in 1966-67, it bears this supple- 
mentary title: “A book of dances, chorales, sym- 
phonies & phantasies for twelve instruments.” 
The texture of the score varies, depending on the 
number of instruments used in the separate 
pieces. Like all the works commissioned by the 
Foundation, this one is dedicated to the memory 
of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 

Year after year the collection of holographs 
of Aaron Copland (b. 1900) continues to grow 
and to afford special satisfaction. Mr. Copland 
exercised his usual generosity and presented to the 
Music Division three important items. First is 
The City, composed for a documentary film and 
calling for a chamber orchestra. At hand is a con- 
densed score (including piano) with indications 
for the orchestral instruments and the action. It 
is dated at the end March 1939. The first per- 
formance occurred on May 26, 1939, at the New 
York World’s Fair, Max Goberman conducting. 
With the score is a set of piano sketches showing 
that the work was begun two years earlier. 

Here, too, is a set of songs which is probably 
Mr. Copland’s best known vocal work, Twelve 
Poems of Emily Dickinson. Composed in 1949- 
50, the songs call for piano accompaniment, and 
when they were first performed (by Alice How- 
land, in New York on May 18, 1950) the com- 
poser was at the keyboard. A huge mass of drafts 
and sketches came with the finished product. 

And finally Mr. Copland sent to the Library 
the piano-vocal score of his three-act opera The 
Tender Land, the libretto of which was written 





by Horace Everett. The first performance of this 
music drama occurred in New York on April 1, 
1954; the conductor was Thomas Schippers. Of 
special interest is the fact that Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II commissioned this 
work for the 30th anniversary of the League of 
Composers. On the cover of the manuscript is 
this note: “Includes revisions for the 2nd pro- 
duction at Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass.” Also in- 
cluded are sketches and drafts, and even sketches 
for additional scenes. 

The American composer Paul Creston (b. 
1906) also added to his manuscripts in the Li- 
brary. His gifts comprised: 


[Two books of drafts and sketches] 
(Used from 1945 to 1963) 


Fantasy, Op. 32. 


(Piano and orchestra. Piano part only. Composed 
1932) 


Homage. 
(Viola and harp. Separate parts. Published 1950) 


Narrative No. 1. 
(Piano solo. Dated Feb. 1961. From “Three Narra- 
tives,” Op. 79) 


String quartet. 
(Score. Composed 1936) 


The collection of another American composer, 
Alvin Derald Etler (b. 1913), is growing rapidly 
thanks to his recurrent gifts. This past year he 
presented the following: 


Concerto for wind quintet & string orchestra. 
(Score. Composed 1946. also Parts) 


Duo for treble instruments. 
(Score. Composed 1957) 


Five Speeds Forward. For flute, oboe, viola, bassoon. 
(Score. Composed 1938. also Parts) 


Little Diptych (1959). 
(For 2 oboes and English horn. also Parts. also An- 
other holograph, pencil ) 


Passacaglia and fugue. 1947. 
(For orchestra. Score. “Commissioned by Mr. Allan 
P. Stern.” also Parts) 


[Quintet for brass instruments. 1962] 
(Score. A new ending, composed 1964, for the Quin- 
tet for 2 trumpets, horn, trombone and tuba) 


Quintet—piano & strings (pencil sketch). 
(Score, on 4 staves. Composed 1950) 





Sonata [for] clarinet, viola, cello. 
(Score. Composed 1947. also Parts) 


From Vincent I. Frohne came the holograph 
score of a string quartet which bears no title, 
but is inscribed at the end “Nov. 16, 1967. Ber- 
lin.” The work was commissioned by the Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the Library 
of Congress and is dedicated to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 

The Music Division was happy to receive, as 
gifts from the composer, several autograph man- 
uscripts of Miriam Gideon (b. 1906) : 


Three Biblical Masks (for piano, and violin). 1959. 1. 
Haman. 2. Esther. 3. Mordecai. 
(also Violin part) 


The Commercial Playground. For soprano, tenor, flute, 
bassoon, string quartet. 
(Score. Composed 1963) 


Danza. For chamber orchestra. 
(Sketches, 1959) 


Fortunato (opera) 
(Piano-vocal score, pencil draft. “Begun 1954, fin- 


ished 1956.” In 3 scenes, the 3rd scene lacking. also 
Sketches) 


The Habitable Earth. A cantata based on Proverbs 
from the Old Testament. 
(Mixed chorus, oboe and piano. Score, pencil. Com- 
posed 1965. also Pencil draft) 


Lyric Piece. For string orchestra. 
(Score. Repro. of holograph with holograph revi- 
sions. Composed 1942) 


Of Shadows Numberless. Suite for piano, on Keats’ 
“Ode to a Nightingale.” 
(Pencil. Composed 1966 ) 


Questions 

percussion. 
(Score, pencil. also Pencil draft. Text by Adelard of 
Bath. Composed 1964) 


on Nature. For voice, oboe, piano, 


Spiritual Madrigals. 
(Men’s chorus and piano for rehearsal only. Com- 
posed 1966. German text. also Version for 2 voices 
and piano, 1967) 


Don Gillis (b. 1912), a well-known American 
composer, has also won fame in the field of 
broadcasting. His music reflects American traits 
derived from her heroes, history, and humor. 
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The several holographs that he presented this 
past year are thoroughly representative of his 
work: 


The Alamo. 
(For orchestra. Score. 
1958) 


Brass Works. 1951. 
(For brass ensemble. Score. also Parts) 


also Sketches. Published 


City of Atlanta (A forward march). 
(For orchestra. Score ) 


Danza andaluza. 
(For orchestra. Score. Dated Feb. 25, 1934. Title 
changed to “Neapolitan Nights” ) 


Four Score and Seven Years. 
(For narrator and band. Score. Published 1953 as 
“Abe Lincoln: Gettysburg, 1863.” also Draft) 


Fragments of orchestra score, unidentified. 


Fugue a 4 voci. 
(For string quartet. Score. also Another holograph 
score, Ist page lacking) 


Jubilee Festival Overture. June 1957. 
(For orchestra. Score) 


Junior Hi Fi! Concert march. 
(For band. Score. Dated May 7, 1958) 


Overture “Just Us Nuts.” 
(For orchestra. Score) 


Maypole Waltzes. 
(For orchestra. Score. also Flute part, entitled “May 
Day Waltzes’’ ) 


Rhapsody for harp and orchestra. New York 1946. 
(Score) 


San Jacinto. 
(For band. Score. Dated Feb. 1956) 


Sketches for Shindig. 
(Dated Jan. 3, 1951) 


Sonatina for Bb trumpets. 
(For 4 trumpets. Score) 


Stampede. 
(For orchestra. Score. From “Panhandle Suite” ) 


Suite No. I for woodwind quintet. 
(Score. Published 1956) 


Suite No. III for woodwind quintet. The Tortoise and 
the Hare. 
(Score) 
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Symphony No. I. 
(For band. Score. Completed 1952. 1st movement 
lacking ) 


Symphony No. II for band. Score. 
(also Another holograph score ) 


Traveling Salesman. 
(For piano and strings. Score) 


An American composer who resists categoriza- 
tion is Morton Gould (b. 1913). Writing for 
large and small combinations, always with 
extraordinary skill, he is equally at home in 
serious and popular music, and his works appear 
on many programs. Last year Mr. Gould pre- 
sented two of his holograph scores to the Library 
(the first to come here), each one written on 
commission by a major symphony orchestra. Co- 
lumbia, subtitled “Broadsides for orchestra on 
Columbian themes (Hail Columbia, Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean) ,” was composed for the 
dedication of the Merriweather Post Pavilion in 
Columbia, Md., on July 14, 1967. The commis- 
sion was proffered by Howard Mitchell and the 
Washington National Symphony. The other 
commission came from Milton Katims and the 
Seattle Symphony and resulted in a large work 
entitled Venice, which Mr. Gould also calls an 
“Audiograph” for double orchestra and brass 
choir. A more personal basis of the work was a 
memorable stay in the Italian city in the summer 
of 1966. 

The manuscript full score of an interesting 
piano concerto came from Alexei Haieff, who, 
born in 1914 in Siberia, has been a resident of 
the United States for many years. Completed in 
1950 this work was first performed on April 27, 
1952, when Leo Smit played the solo part with 
the CBS Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski conduct- 
ing. The performance was part of the Contem- 
porary American Music Festival sponsored by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and Colum- 
bia University. That same year the concerto won 
the New York Music Critics’ award. 

Another noteworthy acquisition is the full 
score, dated Rochester, August 1, 1948, of 
Howard Hanson’s piano concerto, given by the 
composer (b. 1896) , who wrote it on commission 
from the Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation, 
Inc. The first performance took place in Boston 
on December 31, 1948; Rudolf Firkusny was the 


soloist, and Howard Hanson himself conducted 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The dedica- 
tion on the score reads ““To Natalya Koussevitzky 
in affectionate memory.” 

Some years passed and Dr. Hanson received 
another commission, this one tendered jointly by 
the Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The resultant score, a gift from the 
composer, is entitled Elegy and bears the inscrip- 
tion “To the memory of my friend, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky.” But it served a double purpose, for at 
the bottom of the first leaf the composer added 
“Written for the 75th anniversary of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Charles Munch, Music 
Director.” This distinguished French conductor 
led the orchestra in the world premiere at Boston 
on January 20, 1956. 

A third gift from Dr. Hanson was also a score 
written on commission, this time from the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation in the Li- 
brary of Congress. Bearing the simple title Four 
Psalms, the work is a musical setting of the 
Psalms “God Is Our Refuge and Strength” (46), 
“O Lord, Rebuke Me Not in Thine Anger” (6), 
“O Clap Your Hands” (47), and “O Lord, 
Our Lord, How Excellent Thy Name” (8). 
The ensemble calls for a solo baritone, a solo 
cello, two violins, two violas, and another cello. 
When first performed, in the Library of Congress 
on October 31, 1964, Gene Boucher was the 
vocalist, and the Fine Arts Quartet was aug- 
mented by Walter Trampler, viola, and Benar 
Heifetz, cello. 

Roy Harris (b. 1898), firmly established as a 
leading American composer, presented another 
holograph, the full score of his 11th symphony, 
which is dated at the end November 28, 1967. It 
is particularly interesting because it is heavily 
laden with corrections and changes. 

Alan Scott Hovhaness (b. 1911), American 
composer of Armenian-Scottish descent, has 
given many manuscripts to the Library. This year 
he added three more. The full score of Fra 
Angelico, Op. 220, is dedicated to the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra; the score of a suite for 
strings, Op. 163, bears the title In Memory of 
an Artist; and The Leper King, Op. 219, is a 
“music-dance drama” for solo voice, chorus, and 
chamber ensemble. Mr. Hovhaness wrote both 
the words and the music. 





—_- 





Karel Husa (b. 1921) is a well-known Czech 
composer who has taught for many years at 
Cornell University in Ithaca, N.Y. This year he 
generously presented several of his manuscripts to 
the Library, the first to come here. They are: 


Divertimento pour cordes. (For string orchestra. Score. 
Composed 1948) 


Four easy pieces for strings. (For string orchestra or 
string quartet. Score. Dated Dec. 1955) 


Elégie et rondeau [pour] saxophone et piano. (Dated 
July 1960. Dedicated to Sigurd Rascher) 


Poem for viola and orchestra. Version for viola and 
pianoforte. (Viola-piano version. Dated April 1962. 
Originally composed 1959) 


Sonata pro klavir. Op. 11. (Composed 1949) 
String quartet No. 1 (Op. 8, 1927-48). (Score) 


The last-named work was first performed in 1948 
as “String quartet No. 2,” but the composer 
changed its name when it was published in 1953. 

The American composer Ulysses Simpson Kay 
(b. 1917) added to his manuscripts in the Library 
by presenting Six Dances for string orchestra, 
which he copyrighted in 1953. 

Meyer Kupferman (b. 1926), also an Ameri- 
can composer, increased his supply of manu- 
scripts in the Library by sending: 


Divertimento (1949) for flute and clarinet. 
(Score. “Same as ‘Divertimento’ for clarinet and 
bassoon”’ ) 


[Draagenfut Girl] 
(Trio themes, piano solo, from the above-named 
opera commissioned by Sarah Lawrence College) 


[Four melodic sketches] 


(Two of them became themes in his opera “Voices 
for a Mirror’’) 


Six Spells for the Fingers and the Hand. For women’s 
chorus, bells (or celesta) and piano. Words by Alistair 
Reid. Nov. 9, ’53. 


(Score ) 


[Sketch for flute, clarinet and piano] 


(Score. Later used in “Charades” for clarinet and 
flute ) 


Three manuscripts of his work came from the 
American composer Ezra Laderman: 
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Octet for winds in one movement (Dec. 1957). 
(Score) 
Symphony No. 1. 


(Score. Dated: Rome, Feb. 26, 1964. also Draft, 
condensed score ) 


Trio (1955). 
(For violin, cello and piano. Score ) 


Nikolai Lopatnikoff (b. 1903), distinguished 
Russian composer long resident in Pittsburgh, 
joined the composers who are swelling the Music 
Division’s collection of holographs. From him 
came these seven manuscripts: 


Concerto for wind orchestra, Op. 41, and Concerto for 


orchestra, Op. 43. 
(Drafts and sketches, chiefly condensed score, “of my 
Concerto for wind orchestra and its version for 
symphony orchestra”—quoted from composer’s letter 
of Oct. 28, 1967) 


Fantasia concertate, for violin and piano. Op. 42. 


Festival Overture, Op. 40. Dedicated to the Automo- 
bile Industry of America. 
(Draft, pencil. Condensed score. First performed 
Oct. 12, 1960, in Detroit by the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Paul Paray conducting) 


Music for Orchestra. Op. 39 (1958) (For the Louis- 
ville Orchestra). 
(Draft, pencil. Condensed score. First performed 
Jan. 14, 1959, in Louisville by the Louisville Or- 
chestra, Robert Whitney conducting) 


Opus Sinfonicum. Score. 
(For orchestra, Prize-winning work, 1943, of the 
Cleveland Orchestra’s 25th anniversary competition. 
First performed Dec. 9, 1943, in Cleveland by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Erich Leinsdorf conducting) 


Quartet No. 3. Op. 36. 
(Score. Pencil. Written for the Budapest String 
Quartet, who gave the first performance in the Li- 
brary of Congress, Apr. 26, 1956) 


Variazioni concertati. Op. 38. 
(For orchestra. Draft, pencil. Condensed score. Com- 
missioned 1958 by the Pittsburgh Symphony Or- 
chestra, which gave the first performance in Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 7, 1958, William Steinberg conducting) 


It was gratifying to receive more gifts from 
Peter Mennin (b. 1923), prominent American 
composer and Director of the Juilliard School of 
Music. His Canzona for band is represented 
by elaborate pencil sketches and a condensed 
score. It was commissioned by the League of 
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Composers for the Goldman Band, and Richard 
Franko Goldman conducted the first perform- 
ance in New York on June 15, 1951. Mr. Men- 
nin’s third symphony is here in a pencil score 
marked “2nd draft,” and it is accompanied by 
a condensed score of the “ist draft.” The final 
version, full score, is also in the Library, a repro- 
duction of the holograph but bearing holograph 
annotations. This substantial work was completed 
in 1946. On February 27, 1947, in New York, 
Walter Hendl conducted the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony in the first performance. 

The world of popular music is represented by 
the gifts from Robert Merrill (b. 1921), who 
writes both music and lyrics. Here is a vast 
amount of material (holograph lead sheets, lyric 
workbooks, performance notes, the typed libretto, 
correspondence, and documentation) from 
Breakfast at Tiffany's, a musical (1966) based on 
Truman Capote’s book. Although not a success— 
the public opening in New York never took 
place—it became celebrated as a failure which 
the combined talents of Nunnally Johnson, Abe 
Burrows, and Edward Albee could not save. Mr. 
Merrill also presented the holograph lyrics of The 
Dangerous Christmas of Red Riding Hood, a 
television Christmas special in 1965, for which 
Jule Styne composed the music. Some of the holo- 
graph music which Mr. Merrill wrote for Carni- 
val was also received. Opening in New York on 
April 13, 1961, this musical ran for 719 perform- 
ances. A small amount of material pertaining to 
the very popular musical Funny Girl (music by 
Jule Styne, lyrics by Merrill), produced in New 
York on March 26, 1964, was part of Mr. Mer- 
rill’s current gift. Here one will find, among 
correspondence and miscellaneous notes, 10 
leaves of holograph music by Jule Styne. From 
the motion picture version of Funny Girl Mr. 
Merrill included a large quantity of holograph 
lyrics and a substantial amount of documenta- 
tion. Both holograph music (nearly 50 leaves) 
and lyrics (9 notebooks and some 100 sheets) of 
Henry, Sweet Henry, plus documentary material, 
complete Mr. Merrill’s donations. This last 
named show opened in New York on October 17, 
1967. It was based on Nora Johnson’s popular 
novel, The World of Henry Orient; the author’s 
father, Nunnally Johnson, prepared the book for 
the musical; and Mr. Merrill supplied the music 
and lyrics. 


Douglas Stuart Moore (b. 1893) , long admired 
as a leading American composer, added to his 
manuscripts in the Library. Here are sketches 
for his Suite for piano, dedicated to Andor 
Foldes, a draft and sketches (1933) for his String 
Quartet dedicated to the Roth Quartet, and the 
score of his Quintet for winds. The last two 
works are included in the series issued by the 
Society for the Publication of American Music. 

Robert Parris (b. 1924), an American com- 
poser residing in Washington, initiated a collec- 
tion of his manuscripts in the Library by pre- 
senting the following: 


Cadenza, caprice & ricercar. For cello & piano. 
(Chiefly pencil. Incomplete ) 


Concerto for percussion, violin, cello & piano. 
(Pencil draft. Score. Dated July 1967) 


Concerto for trombone & orchestra. Feb. 1964. 
(Draft, chiefly pencil. Score) 


Duo for flute, violin. August 65. 
(Score. also Pencil draft and sketches ) 


Flute concerto. 
(Score. Incomplete. Chiefly pencil. Composed 1963. 
also Piano score, pencil draft, incomplete) 


Jesu Dulcis Memoria. May ’66. 
(Mixed chorus, unacc. Text in English and Latin) 


Four pieces for brass and wind trio. ’65. 
(Score, pencil draft and sketches) 


Reflections on Immortality. Summer ’66. 
(For chorus and orchestra. Condensed score. Draft, 
chiefly pencil) 


St. Winfred’s Well. 67. 
(For flute, piano, cellos, timpani and percussion. 
Score, chiefly pencil ) 


Sinfonia for brass quintet. June 63. 
(Score) 


Sonata for violin solo. Oct.—Dec. 1965. 
(Draft, chiefly pencil) 


George Perle (b. 1915) is an American who 
has won distinction both as a composer and a 
scholar. As a creator he is in the avant-garde, 
as an author he has written on old and new music 
alike, and in recent years he has become an ac- 
knowledged authority on the music of Alban 
Berg. It is a pleasure to record his gift of several 
of his holographs, the first to come to the Library: 














Six Bagatelles for orchestra. 
(Score. Pencil. At end: “11/12/65” ) 


[Three movements for orchestra] 
(Score. Chiefly pencil. Dated Aug. 8, 1960 and Oct. 
6, 1960) 


Rhapsody for orchestra. 
(Score. Pencil. Composed 1953. Commissioned by 
the Louisville Orchestra which first performed it in 
Louisville, Jan. 16, 1954, Robert Whitney con- 
ducting) 


Solo partita for violin and viola (1965). 
(Pencil. 1st and 3rd movements for viola; 2nd, 4th 
and 5th movements for violin) 


Once again the American composer Vincent 
Persichetti (b. 1915) sent several of his manu- 
scripts to the Library. His Dance Overture for 
orchestra was written in 1942 and first performed 
in Tokyo by the Tokyo Symphony Orchestra on 
February 7, 1948. Hidemaro Konoye was the 
conductor. His unaccompanied Mass for mixed 
chorus, commissioned by the Collegiate Chorale, 
dates from 1960. It was first performed by the 
commissioning body in New York, April 20, 1961, 
Mark Orton conducting. Two smaller works are 
his Pastorale for wind quintet and Serenade No. 
8 for piano duet, composed respectively in 1943 
and 1954. Commissioned to write a work for 
the inauguration of the great organ installed in 
Lincoln Center’s Philharmonic Hall in 1962, 
Mr. Persichetti produced Shimah B’koli, alter- 
nately entitled (and perhaps inspired by) Psalm 
130. Intended to be played on September 30, it 
was not heard until December 15, 1962, when 
Virgil Fox was the artist at the console. And, 
finally, Mr. Persichetti presented his Sonata for 
solo violin, written in 1940. 

Walter Piston (b. 1894) has no superiors 
among American composers, and great satisfac- 
tion results from the manuscripts he gave the 
Library this year. The Concerto for viola and 
orchestra (full score, 1957) is dedicated to Joseph 
de Pasquale, who played the solo part in the first 
performance (Boston, March 7, 1958). On this 
occasion Charles Munch conducted the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

A more recent composition of Mr. Piston is his 
Quartet for violin, viola, cello, and piano, com- 
missioned by the Harvard Musical Association. 

Mr. Piston’s third gift is the full score of his 
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Toccata for orchestra, which was written for the 
famous Orchestre National of France. Dedicated 
to Charles Munch, the orchestra’s conductor, it 
received its first public performance in Bridge- 
port, Conn., on October 14, 1948 when the 
orchestra was on tour in the United States. It 
had previously been performed by the Orchestre 
National in a radio broadcast in France. 

Henri Pousseur (b. 1929) is a Belgian com- 
poser who recently received a commission from 
the Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress. In the fall of 1967 he fin- 
ished a work for large orchestra entitled Couleurs 
croisées (Crossed Colors) , the full score of which 
he promptly sent to the Library. It bears the 
usual dedication to the memory of Serge and 
Natalie Koussevitzky. 

Music written for motion pictures reaches mil- 
lions, but few persons are aware of its composers. 
One of the best is David Raksin (b. 1912), whose 
skill is widely acknowledged within the profes- 
sion. Some years ago he gave the Library several 
of his autograph scores, and this year he repeated 
his generosity. Among his current gifts is a con- 
densed score {pencil) composed for Apache, a 
United Artists film of 1954. It was based on the 
novel Broncho Apache by Paul J. Wellman, the 
screen play was by James R. Webb, and the cast 
featured Burt Lancaster and Jean Peters. An- 
other condensed score (also pencil) was written 
for Smoky, produced by Twentieth Century Fox 
in 1946. With screen play by Lillie Hayward, the 
film was drawn from the famous tale by Will 
James. And still another important score, con- 
densed and in pencil, was created for The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty, issued by Samuel Goldwyn 
Productions in 1947. Above the title in this score 
the composer wrote “Sketches, Breakdowns and 
Material in Work.” This film was based on the 
story by James Thurber, the screen play was done 
by Ken England and Everett Freeman, and the 
cast included Danny Kaye, Virginia Mayo, Boris 
Karloff, Fay Bainter, and Ann Rutherford. 

For the first time the Music Division can re- 
port the receipt of manuscripts of Gardner Read 
(b. 1913), prominent American composer who 
teaches at Boston University. The following list 
of his gifts is a source of lasting satisfaction : 


Chorale and fughetta. For brass choir. Op. 83a, No. 1. 
(Score. Pencil. Composed 1953) 
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The First Jasmines. [Text by] R. Tagore. Op. 76, No. 2. 
(Song, piano acc. Pencil. Composed i948) 


First overture. Op. 58, 
(For orchestra. Score. Pencil. Composed 1943. First 
performed Nov. 6, 1943, in Indianapolis by the In- 
dianapolis Symphony Orchestra, Fabien Sevitzky 
conducting. Won the 1947 symphonic award of the 
Composers Press, Inc. also Pencil sketches) 


Lullaby for a Man-Child [Text by] Jean S. Untermeyer. 
Op. 76, No. 1. 
(Song, piano acc. Pencil. Composed 1947. also Ver- 
sion for women’s chorus, piano acc., 1953) 


Quiet Music for Strings. Op. 65. 
(For string orchestra. Score. Pencil. Composed 1946. 
First performed May 9, 1948, in Washington, D.C., 
by the National Gallery of Art Orchestra, Richard 
Bales conducting) 


Sonata brevis. [For] violin and piano. Op. 80. 
(Pencil. Composed 1948. First performed Dec. 27, 
1958, at Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass., by 
Robert Koff and Martin Boykin) 


Song of Innocence. [Text by] William Blake. Op. 76, 
No. 3. 
(Song, piano acc. Composed 1949. Published as 
“Piping Down the Valleys Wild’’ ) 


Songs to Children. Op. 76. 
(For solo voice, flute, harp, and string quartet. Score. 
Pencil. Composed 1949. First performed March 27, 
1963, in Boston, by Wilma Thompson, James Pap- 
poutsakis, Ann Cobb, and the Boston Fine Arts 
Quartet) 


String quartet. Op. 100. 
(Score. Pencil. Composed 1956-57. Commissioned 
by the Kindler Foundation. First performed Jan. 6, 
1958, in Washington, D.C., by the Classic String 
Quartet) 


Symphony No. IV. Op. 92. 
(Score. Pencil. Composed 1951-59. also Pencil 
sketches ) 


The Temptation of St. Anthony (After the novel by 
Gustave Flaubert). Dance symphony. Op. 56. 

(For orchestra. Score. Pencil. Completed 1947. First 

performed April 9, 1953, in Chicago by the Chicago 

Symphony Orchestra, Rafael Kubelik conducting) 





The name of Richard Rodgers (b. 1902) is 
known throughout the Nation and probably 
throughout the world. In any event his music is, 
for his musical comedies and musical plays have 
achieved unsurpassed popularity. Most of his 
holograph music is now in the Music Division, 
but the collection was augmented this year when 
the composer presented two more examples of 
his art, smaller and lesser known works which lie 
outside the realm of his conventional production. 
Here is a piano-vocal score of a work intended 
for narrator and orchestra. Called All Points 
West! it was written for Paul Whiteman in 1936. 
The author of the narrative was the composer’s 
long-time partner, Lorenz Hart (1895-1943). 
When first performed, in Philadelphia on No- 
vember 27, 1936, Paul Whiteman conducted the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and Ray Middleton de- 
claimed the text. Mr. Rodgers also presented the 
piano-conductor score of his ballet Ghost Town, 
composed in 1939. The libretto was written by 
the composer and Marc Platoff, the choreog- 
raphy was done by the latter alone. It was pro- 
duced in New York by S. Hurok, on November 
12, 1939, and performed by the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. 

Another dominant figure in the world of 
American popular music is Harold Rome (b. 
1908) , who has won great success with his songs 
and musical comedies. The versatile Mr. Rome 
also writes song texts and paints—well enough 
to win wide recognition—and sometimes he in- 
dulges in all three activities at once. In 1964 an 
attractive publication appeared that bore the title 
Harold Rome’s Gallery, followed by the phrase 
“Words, music and pictures by Harold Rome.” 
The book contains reproductions, in color, of 12 
fanciful paintings and as many songs, each song 
related to one of the paintings. In a brief fore- 
word Mr. Rome presented this query and 
answer: “Which came first? As always, the idea.” 
This year Mr. Rome gave the Library the orig- 
inal manuscripts of 11 of these songs (one seems 
to have been lost) and considerable documenta- 
tion pertaining to the production of the book. 

The reader’s attention is called to another 
gift from the duo-pianists Arthur Gold and Rob- 
ert Fizdale, this one a Valse bréve for two pianos 
by the well-known French composer Henri 
Sauguet (b. 1901). It was composed in the fall 
of 1949 and is dedicated to the two artists. 








On November 21, 1954, the American com- 
poser Seymour J. Shifrin (b. 1926) completed 
his Serenade for oboe, clarinet, horn, viola, and 
piano. It was commissioned by the Juilliard 
School of Music for its 50th anniversary and is 
dedicated to William Schuman. The holograph 
score is now in the Music Division, a gift of the 
composer, and with it are an elaborate pencil 
draft and three discarded leaves marked “N. G.” 

From Robert Starer (b. 1924), born in Vienna 
but long settled in America, came four holo- 
graphs. Here is the full score of his Concerto for 
piano which was first performed in New York on 
February 2, 1949. The composer himself was the 
soloist. Joseph and His Brothers is an elaborate 
cantata for narrator, soprano, tenor, baritone, 
bass-baritone, chorus, and organ or piano. On 
the score the composer wrote “Commissioned by 
the National Jewish Welfare Board for their 
Golden Jubilee celebration (1966).” Ten years 
earlier Mr. Starer wrote his Serenade for brass, 
the score calling for three trumpets, four horns, 
three trombones, and tuba. And considerably be- 
fore that (in 1945) he composed his Suite for 
strings with solo trio, the latter consisting of 
violin, viola, and cello. 

The Music Division has long taken pride in its 
holdings of manuscripts written by Igor Stravin- 
sky (b. 1882), a giant of 20th-century music who 
has exerted a tremendous influence on the tonal 
art. Important additions to the collection came 
in this year, not only from the generous composer 
himself but also from three other sources. The 
composer’s three gifts will be described first. 

Babel, a cantata for chorus, orchestra and nar- 
rator, was completed (according to the con- 
densed score) in 1944 and first performed in Los 
Angeles on November 18, 1945. The conductor 
was Werner Janssen. 

The score of his celebrated Concerto pour 
piano et orchestre d’harmonie is signed at the 
end “Igor Strawinsky, Biarritz, 21 Avril 1924.” 
Apparently he waited some years before deciding 
on a dedication, then he wrote on the manuscript 
“Dédié 4 Mme Natalie Koussevitzki . . . 1931.” 
The first performance occurred a month later 
when Serge Koussevitzky conducted the pre- 
miere in Paris on May 22, 1924. The composer 
was the soloist. 

An interesting example of Mr. Stravinsky’s 
drawing from the past is the score for small 
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chamber orchestra bearing the title Pas de deux 
(“Bluebird”), tiré du ballet de P. Tchaikovsky 
“La Belle au Bois dormant.” This arrangement 
was made in 1941. 

Among the manuscripts deposited by the pub- 
lishing firm Boosey & Hawkes, Inc., are three 
Stravinsky holographs of the utmost importance. 
Here is the full score of his three-act opera Die 
Nachtigall, which also bears the Russian and 
French titles Solovei and Le Rossignol. The text 
is in Russian except in two short sections in the 
second and third acts where a different hand has 
added German. Based on a tale by Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, the literary work was shared 
jointly by the composer and Stepan Mitusov. The 
score, crammed with corrections, is dated at the 
end April 5/18, 1914. Paris was the city that 
enjoyed the first performance, on May 26, 1914, 
when Pierre Monteux was the conductor. 

Oedipus Rex, in two acts, has been performed 
as both an opera and an oratorio. It was first 
presented as an oratorio, with the composer con- 
ducting, in Paris on May 30, 1927. The full score 
was completed only 19 days earlier, for it bears 
the date of May 11. The dramatic substance 
comes from Sophocles, the text was prepared by 
Jean Cocteau, and a Latin translation was made 
by J. Danielou. In the holograph score the text is 
in Latin except for the words allotted to the 
narrator, which are in French. 

And here, too, is the full score of Petrouchka, 
one of the most significant works of this century. 
The composer and Alexandre Benois devised this 
ballet in four tableaux, and Michel Fokine 
created the choreography. The score was finished 
in Rome on May 26, 1911, and the first perform- 
ance took place in Paris on the 13th of the 
following month. When published in 1912, an 
alternative descriptive title was Scénes burlesques. 

Robert Craft, long and closely associated with 
Mr. Stravinky, generously presented to the Li- 
brary the well-known Suite for violin and piano 
“d’aprés des thémes, fragments et morceaux de 
Giambatista Pergolesi.” These melodies, in turn, 
come from the one-act ballet Pulcinella 
(1919-20) , which utilized Pergolesi’s music. This 
Suite bears the holograph note “Dédié a Paul 
Kochanski . . . Nice, Aoi 1925.” The work is 
more familiarly known as “The Pulcinella Suite.” 

Petrouchka appears again attached to four 
pages of pencil sketches and adaptations made 
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when Mr. Stravinsky was arranging the music 
for player-piano (probably the Pleyela, manu- 
factured by the Pleyel Company of Paris) . These 
scanty notations are of particular interest, for 
the composer has testified that his hundreds of 
hours of work in experiments of this nature in 
the 1920’s were of great importance to him (see 
Expositions and Developments, by Igor Stravin- 
sky and Robert Craft, New York, 1962; p. 80). 
The fascinating pages came to the Library 
through the generosity of the Heineman 
Foundation. 

For reference to Mr. Stravinsky’s Tango see 
page 26. 

Among the notable French composers who, as 
a group, were identified as “Les Six” was one 
woman, Germaine Tailleferre (b. 1892). The 
duo-pianists Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale in- 
cluded four of her manuscripts in their current 


gifts. They are: 


Concerto pour deux pianos (Réduction . 
pianos, choeurs et orchestre). 
(Score for 2 pianos. “A Pierre Monteux.” also Part 
for 1st piano) 


. + pour 2 


Paris—Magie. Ballet. Partition 4 2 pianos. 
(Score. “Pour Arthur Gold et Robert Fizdale.” Com- 
posed July 15—Aug. 2, 1948) 


Suite pour deux pianos de “Il était un petit navire.” 
Opéra-bouffe en trois tableaux. 
(Score. Written for Gold and Fizdale in 1948. The 
opera first performed in Paris, March 9, 1951) 


Valse pour 2 pianos. 
(Score. Published 1962 as “Valse brillante’’) 


The American composer Lester Trimble 
(b. 1923) was recently commissioned by the 
Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress to write a symphony. Dedi- 
cated to the memory of Serge and Natalie 
Koussevitzky, it was finished on March 21, 1968, 
and promptly sent to the Library. 

The avant-garde Cuban composer Aurelio de 
la Vega (b. 1925) who has given many manu- 
scripts to the Library, added two more: Antino- 
mies, for piano solo, composed in the summer 
of 1967 and commissioned by Indiana Univer- 
sity for Alfonso Montecino; and Exospheres, for 
oboe and piano, written in December of the 
preceding year. 


A year ago this report mentioned two holo- 
graph scores that resulted from commissions of 
the Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress: Steps of Silence for string 
quartet and percussion by the Rumanian com- 
poser Anatol Vieru (b. 1926), and The Bear, a 
one-act opera by the Englishman Sir William 
Walton (b. 1902). Each composer has now added 
to those gifts, Mr. Vieru a collection of sketches 
and Sir William 11 revised leaves of full orchestra 
score. 


Autograph Letters 


The Music Division’s collection of autograph 
letters, correspondence, documents, and personal 
memorabilia is an important source for the in- 
vestigation of historical developments and the 
growth of composers. Since the typewriter came 
into common use, of course, there are fewer 
handwritten letters, but typewritten letters— 
signed ribbon copies—can be just as significant as 
testimony to social and artistic phenomena and 
generally they are easier to read. During the past 
year a gratifying number of personal papers 
found their way to the Music Division’s shelves. 

A member of the Library staff, Mrs. Anna T. 
Hart, presented an extraordinary array of letters 
written by George Antheil, including 34 auto- 
graph and 27 typewritten letters, 15 autograph 
postcards, and five telegrams, all addressed to the 
donor’s husband, Stanley Hart, one of the com- 
poser’s closest friends. Spanning the years 
1919-36, when the composer was an exciting 
figure in the world of music, the letters were 
written both in America and in Europe. They are 
colorful, witty, perceptive and trenchant, ex- 
pressions of a keen and sensitive observer of his 
times and colleagues. Because of their frequent 
personal references these letters will be 
temporarily restricted. 

Another large collection of letters not im- 
mediately available comes from Miss Suzanne 
Bloch, who presented about 125 of her father’s 
epistles to Edmond Fleg (1874-1963) , a welcome 
addition to her earlier gifts of this correspond- 
ence. Ernest Bloch (1880-1959), outstanding 
Swiss-American composer, carried on a remark- 
ably stimulating correspondence with Fleg, a 
distinguished man of letters and the librettist of 








Bloch’s only opera, Macbeth. Both men had phil- 
osophical turns of mind, and the composer’s 
letters, often running to more than 10 pages and 
dating from 1918 to 1947, reflect his speculative 
nature. 

From Ira Gershwin, brother of George and 
famous in his own right as librettist and lyricist, 
came a fine collection of correspondence and per- 
sonal papers, some of a miscellaneous nature, 
some centered around particular projects and 
activities. Most of them are typewritten, those 
addressed to Ira being signed and those written 
by Ira existing in carbon copies. An important 
segment relates to the musical play Lady in the 
Dark (music by Kurt Weill, lyrics by Ira Gersh- 
win, book by Moss Hart; produced in New York, 
January 23, 1941) and includes letters from Kurt 
Weill and Bennett Cerf. In the gift are also 
letters from Serge Koussevitzky, Otto H. Kahn, 
and Merle Armitage. 

For many years the Music Division has enjoyed 
great prestige through its holding of autograph 
letters of Franz Liszt. An incredibly prolific let- 
ter writer, in French and German, this master 
composer communicated his thoughts eloquently, 
wittily, passionately, and sometimes sternly. Eight 
more such letters were acquired this year, chiefly 
with the assistance of the Heineman Foundation. 
Six of them seem to be unpublished, and the 
other two need editorial correction. The earliest 
was written on November 5, 1841, the latest 
(probably) on March 27, 1885. This latter is a 
gift from Mrs. Margit Varro of Chicago. 

Like other letters of Liszt’s, these are inter- 
esting. He is ever willing to help others, he 
promotes the careers of his pupils, he advises on 
programs. One extraordinary letter among this 
group, written on September 14, 1855, in Wei- 
mar, to his two daughters Blandine and Cosima, 
contains a brutally frank criticism of their mother, 
the Countess Marie d’Agoult. About three- 
fourths of the letter was published in the Cor- 
respondance de Liszt et de sa fille Madame Emile 
Ollivier (Paris, 1936; p. 136-140), edited by 
Daniel Ollivier, but the unpublished part reveals 
Liszt in a viciously vitriolic mood. The countess 
was reputedly a wealthy woman, and it is aston- 
ishing to read Liszt’s statement that for 19 years 
(Blandine was 19 and Cosima 17 when the letter 
was written) she had contributed absolutely 
nothing to the support of their children: 
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Quoiqu’elle ait toujours paisiblement joui d’un 
revenu assez considérable elle a jugé 4 propos de le 
dépenser pour son agrément persofiel et de me laisser 
depuis 19 ans la charge entiére, exclusive, de pourvoir 
a vos besoins ainsi qu’a tous les frais de votre education. 


In this matter Liszt was a savagely embittered 
man, not the kindly, generous, humane figure 
that history so often describes. 

A short autograph note from Jean Sibelius 
(1865-1957) to Nikolai Lopatnikoff extended a 
warm welcome to the younger man, who was in 
Helsinki in 1935. It is a gift from Mr. Lopatnikoff. 

An interesting collection of over 50 letters was 
presented by the Cuban composer Aurelio de la 
Vega. Dated 1966 and 1967, most of them are 
typewritten, but this fact does not lessen their 
interest. Among the prominent musicians and 
musicologists wno wrote to the donor were 
Andrés Sas, Hans Moldenhauer, Gilbert Chase, 
Halsey Stevens, Héctor Tosar, Juan Orrego- 
Salas, Domingo Santa Cruz, Roque Cordero, 
Goffredo Petrassi, Johnny Green, Nicolas Slo- 
nimsky, Ethel Leginska, Peter Racine Fricker, 
and Ingolf Dahl. 


Early Imprints 


There were few opportunities during the past 
year to acquire music printed before 1800, but 
the items that did arrive gave rise to special 
satisfaction. 

Melody or treble instruments were much in 
vogue in the first half of the 18th century, and 
there had to be a constant supply of published 
collections for the use of cultivated amateurs. Fre- 
quently the airs were furnished with a thorough- 
bass accompaniment. Two attractive French 
publications were recently obtained, both printed 
by the same house, which are typical of the 
period and its musical diversions: 


Aubert, Jacques (1689-1753) 

Les Amuzettes. Pieces pour les Vielles, Muzettes, 
Violons, Flites, et Hautbois. Par Mr. Aubert, Ordinaire 
de la Chambre du Roy et de l’Academie Royale, 
Intendant de la Musique de S. A. A. Monseigneur le 
Duc. Gravé par Mme. Leclair. Oeuvres XIV*. 

A Paris, Chez L’auteur [etc., ca. 1734] 1 p.l., 24, [1] 
p. 31 cm. 

(For treble instrument and figured bass; score) 
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Baton, Charles (d. 1758) 

Premier oeuvre Contenant trois Suites pour deux 
viéles, Muzettes, Flites Traversiaires, Flites a Bec Et 
trois Suites avec la Bass Continiie. Dedié a Mademoi- 
selle. Par M. Baton. Gravé par Mme. Leclair... . 

A Paris; Chez L’auteur [etc. 1733] 2 p.l., 24, [1] 
p. 31 cm. 

(Score) 


Jacques Aubert was one of the foremost vio- 
linists of his day, a member of the “24 violonistes 
du Roi,” and a composer who helped to establish 
the French style galant. He was also said to be 
the first composer in France to write instrumental 
concertos. 

Charles Baton was a teacher of and virtuoso on 
the vielle (the hurdy-gurdy, no longer in common 
use) who wrote much for it and improved its 
construction. He was also a discerning critic and 
successfully opposed some of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau’s conclusions about French music. 

This year the early imprints included a mag- 
nificent volume which is a significant addition to 
the Music Division’s collection of Renaissance 
publications. The contemporary binding consists 
of heavy boards covered with dark brown leather 
handsomely tooled, and parts of the original 


metal clasps are still present. The overall vertical 
measurement is 414% centimeters. It contains, 
first, two items produced by the well-known Ital- 
ian composer Lodovico Balbi (1545-1604) : 


Officivm, et Missa Sanctissimae Trinitatis, Nvnc denvo 
a Fratre Lodovico Balbi Veneto, ac in sacro Diui An- 
tonio Templo Parauji, Musices moderatore Ad cantum 
omnia concine redacta: His due Antiphone Sexte 
Dominice post Epiphaniam, Nuper adiute sunt. 

Venetiis, Apud Angelum Gardanum, 1587. 12 numb. 
1. (i.e. [24] p.) 39% cm. 

(Plain-song notation. Title page printed in red and 

black. An elaborate woodcut over the title) 


Gradvale, et Antiphonarivm, omnivm diervm festorvm 
ordinis minorvm, Iuxta ritum. Missalis & Breuiarij 
Noui. Per Ludouicum Balbum Venetum. Et Ordine 
minor, Con: Magistri Capelle S. Antonij de Padua. 
Nuperrime Impressum. Cum Priuilegio. 

Venetiis, Apud Angelum Gardanum. A.D.Ixxxvii. 
30 numb. 1. (i.e. [60] p.) 3942 cm. 

(Plain-song notation. Title page printed in red and 

black. Above title: an elaborate woodcut depicting 

the stigmatisation of St. Francis) 


The Offictum may be unique, no other copy 
having come to light. 
The Gradvale is only slightly more plentiful, 


Engraving from the title page of Lodovico Balbi’s Graduale, et Antiphonarium, published in Venice in 1587. 
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Title page of another work of Balbi, bound in a hand- 
some 16th-century volume with the Graduale and 
other music. 


two other copies being recorded—one at the 
Liceo Musicale in Bologna, one at the University 
of Chicago library. 

Besides being a prominent composer, Balbi 
was also active, in works of this sort, as reviser, 
editor, and compiler. It is difficult sometimes to 
distinguish the various aspects of his labor. 

In this same volume there is a sheaf of 71 
pages of contemporaneous manuscript (chants in 
plain-song notation, with illuminated initials) 
in five different handwritings. Apparently writ- 
ten circa 1580, it contains music for the Mass, 
the Te Deum, and various Church festivals. And 
finally there is a single leaf, partly printed, partly 
manuscript, of two more chants, also in plain- 





OFFICIVM, ET MISSA 
SANCTISSIMAE TRINITATIS. 
NVNC DENVO A FRATRE LVDOVICO 
Balbio Veneto, ac in facro Diui Antonio 


Templo Parauij, Mufices moderatore. 











song notation. Fancy borders are printed around 
the four sides of the leaf, the titles, and the texts 
of the chants and the lines of the 4-line staves; 
the clefs, the notes, the terminal bar lines, and 
the modal indication of the concluding cadences 
are handwritten. All in all, the volume (ob- 
tained through the generosity of the Heineman 
Foundation) is a treasure of its kind. 


Full Scores of Dramatic Music 


It has already been remarked that the acqui- 
sition of full opera (and ballet) scores presents 
real difficulties. The collection is so complete 
and extensive that there are few gaps to be 
filled—and new publications do not appear fre- 
quently. Nevertheless, several were obtained last 
year, and the collection as a whole remains 
uniquely comprehensive. 


A gift from Mr. R. O. Lehman was 


Enesco, Georges (1881-1955) 
... Oedipe ... . Tragédie lyrique en 4 actes et 6 tab- 
leaux. Poéme de Edmond Fleg. Opus 23. Partitura. 
Bucuresti: Editura MuzicalA a Uniunii Compozi- 
torilor din R. P. R., 1964. 4 p.1., 560. 43 cm. 


This is a deluxe publication, a facsimile of the 
composer’s manuscript which is marked “Com- 
mencé le 9 Juillet 1923” and “Fin de l’acte 4 
et d’Oedipe. Georges Enesco, Tescani, ce 27 Avril 


 Adcantumomniaconcine redacta: 
. Bis duc # 


poft Epiphaniam, per adtate fone. 





* 


VENETIIS. 
Sipod Mngetorn xSar dana 


j ae." 1987. 


1931.” The text is in French only. The first per- 
formance occurred in Paris, at the Opéra, on 
March 10, 1936. 

An incomplete work by a composer popular 
200 years ago deserves mention here: 


Giordano, Tommaso (1730-1806) 
The Favourite Songs in the opera Antigone .... 
London, Printed for the Author by Welcker [1774]. 
1 p.1., 21 p. 34cm. 
( With figured bass) 


Considerable satisfaction was derived from the 
receipt of two full scores by a distinguished 
Italian composer of the present day. Both of them 
are holograph facsimiles. 


Serte Dominice 
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Malipiero, Gian Francesco (b. 1882) 

. . . I Capricci di Callot. Commedia in 3 atti e pro- 
logo (5 quadri). Partitura d’orchestra. 

Milano: Edizioni Suvini-Zerboni, °1942. 1 p.1., 155 
p. 451% cm. 

(Dated at end: “Venezia 20 Gennaio 1942 XX.” 

Produced in Rome, Oct. 24, 1942) 


... Ecuba. Tragedia in tre atti (da Euripide). Libera 
traduzione de G. F. M. Partitura d’orchestra. 


Milano: Edizione Suvini-Zerboni, ‘1940. 1 p.1., 
162 p.47¥% cm. 


(Dated at end: “Venezia, 5 maggio 1940 XVIII.” 
Produced in Rome, Jan. 13, 1941) 


When the first edition (1795?) is at hand, it 


is always gratifying to get the second. Such is the 
case with 


Martini, Jean Paul Egide (1741-1816) 

Sapho. Tragédie lyrique, en trois actes, et en vers, 
par Mme la C‘**** de Salm-Dyck, musique de Martini. 
Dédiée 4 Son Altesse Impériale et Royale Madame la 
Princesse Pauline, Princesse Borghese, Duchesse de 
Guastalla. Deuxiéme Edition. . . . 


A Paris, Chez Aug**. Le Duc [ca. 1808] Pl. no. 901. 
1 p.l., 403 p. 34 cm. 


(Produced in Paris, Dec. 14, 1794) 


Huge as it is, the Library’s collection of full 
opera scores occasionally reveals gaps that are 
inexplicable. Such works, to be sure, are not 
published (or printed) in great quantity, and if 
a limited supply is quickly exhausted, a copy 
may be found only by accident. A case in point 
is the following: 


Thomas, Ambroise (1811-96) 


Mignon. Opéra-comique en 3 actes, 5 tableaux. Pa- 
roles de M. Carré et J. Barbier. Musique de Ambroise 
Thomas. 


[Paris] Heugel et Cie. [n. d.] Pl. no. H. 4682. 576 
[i. e. 606] p. 354% cm. 


This opera was fantastically successful and popu- 
lar. It was first performed on November 17, 1866, 
at the Opéra-Comique in Paris, and within 12 
years that house staged it 500 times. Yet until 
this past year the Library had no full score. When 
opportunity came to acquire a copy, the Heine- 
man Foundation enabled the Library to seize 
it. At the end are 30 extra pages which contain 
the famous “Rondo-Gavotte” and a ballet scene, 
both to be fitted into act two. 

The following 18th-century operatic publica- 
tion is unusual for a peculiar reason. The over- 





ture is cast for piano solo (two pages only), the 
main body of the work is in full score plus figured 
bass. It was expected, evidently, that amateurs 
at home would be satisfied to play only the 
introduction. 


Vento, Mattia (1735-76) 
The Favourite Songs in the Opera La Vestale. Poesia 
del Sigr. Badini. Musica del Sigr. Vento... . 


London, Printed and sold by R. Bremner. [1776] 36 
p. 33% cm. 


Finally, another surprising gap in the collec- 
tion was filled by the acquisition of 


Verdi, Fortunio Giuseppe Francesco (1813-1901) 

. . . Don Carlos. Oper in einem Vorspiel und vier 
Akten. Fir die deutsche Biihne neu bearbeitet von Ju- 
lius Kapp und Kurt Soldan. Partitur. Herausgegeben 
von Kurt Soldan. 


Leipzig: Edition Peters [1961 ?] vii, 488 p. 38 cm. 


First performed in Paris, at the Opéra, on 
March 11, 1867, this work was presented 43 
times there that first year. It is strange that be- 
fore now no other copy of a full score of this no- 
table music drama had found its way to 
Washington. 


Americana 


A special effort is constantly exerted to collect 
musical Americana, particularly from the early 
period of our heritage. Musical and artistic works 
of American origin, more plentiful than com- 
monly supposed but often extremely difficult to 
procure, demonstrate how firmly established our 
cultural life was a century and a half or two 
centuries ago. This past year the Music Division 
was extremely fortunate in acquiring three 18th- 
century publications of William Billings (1746- 
1800), the sturdy Boston tanner who composed 
highly individual hymns and anthems and then 
zealously promoted them. The earliest is 


The Psalm-Singer’s Amusement Containing A Number 
of Fuging pieces and Anthems composed by William 
Billings Author of the Singing Masters Assistant. 
Printed and sold by the Author at his House near the 
white Horse. 

Boston 1781. I. Norman sculp. 103 [1] p. 10% x 20 
cm. 











The music is in four parts, printed in open score. 

It was perhaps the following year that Billings 
issued another edition of one of his most success- 
ful choral and pedagogical publications: 


The Singing Master’s Assistant, or Key to Practical 
Musick. Being An Abridgment from the New-England 
Psalm-Singer ; together with several other Tunes never 
before published. Composed by William Billings, Au- 
thor of the New-England Psalm-Singer. The Fourth 
Edition .... 


{n. pl., n. i. ca. 1782] 15, [1], 104 p. 10% x 20 cm. 


At the foot of the title-page appears the name of 
the printer, “E. Russell, Pr. next Lib Pole,” and 
on page 104 one reads “Engrav’d by Benj® Pier- 
pont Jun? Roxbury 1778.” This date, of course, 
refers to the first edition, a copy of which was 
already in the Library. Professor Alien P. Britton, 
an authority in this branch of music, knew of no 
fourth edition of this work, testimony to its 
rarity. 
A few years later appeared 


The Suffolk Harmony, consisting of Psalm Tunes, 
Fuges and Anthems Composed by William Billings: 
Author of the Singing Masters Assistanft [sic]. 

Boston: Engraved and Printed by J. Norman, for 
the Author, and Sold at his house near the Liberty- 
Pole. MDCCLXXXVI. 1 p.l., 56, 8, 8 p. 10% x 20 cm. 


At the end of the book are two additional an- 
thems, separately paged, also by Billings: 1. “An 
anthem for Easter” (first line: “The Lord is 
ris’n indeed”) ; 2. “An Anthem. Psalm 127” (first 
line: “Except the Lord build the House”). It is 
difficult to say whether these two supplementary 
pieces were issued with the original publication. 

All three of these Billings productions are bound 
together in one volume. 

A different type of musical Americana is rep- 
resented by the following publication, extremely 
rare, which was obtained through the Heineman 
Foundation: 


A New Tutor for the Violin. Containing every Instruc- 
tion relative to that Instrument progressively arranged 
in a plain and easy manner. Selected from the Treatises 
of the Best Modern Authors To which is added a select 
Collection of Songs, Airs, Marches, &c. Also Tartinis 
Art of Bowing .... 

New York, Engravd, Printed and Sold by E. Riley 
[1820?] 1 p.l., 38 p. 17 x 24 cm. 


An alternative title, “Riley’s Violin Preceptor,” 
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appears on page one, and the exercises and pieces 
call for one or two violins, 

Edward Riley (1769-1829) was an English- 
man of varied talents and interests. Active in 
London as a music engraver and publisher, in 
1805 or 1806 he came to New York, where he 
became a teacher and instrument maker and also 
appeared frequently as a singer and flutist. His 
preceptors were well-known and widely used. 
Only one other copy of the above mentioned 
publication has been located—in the library of 
the Eastman School of Music in Rochester, New 
York. Some disagreement exists in the dating of 
the book. Richard J. Wolfe, in his Secular Music 
In America, 1801-1825, assigns it to 1821-23, 
but Richard H. Showmaker includes it in his A 
Checklist of American Imprints for 1820. What- 
ever its exact age may be, this “violin preceptor” 
represents a form of musical practice and en- 
deavor far less common than singing and flute- 
playing, activities which seem to have been more 
attractive to our forefathers. 


Miscellaneous 


Every year the Music Division receives mate- 
rial of great importance that cannot easily be 
fitted into an established category. It may be an 
assemblage of papers or a rare imprint or an 
association item. Several receipts this year serve 
as pertinent and enviable examples. 

George Perle, whose gift of manuscripts is de- 
scribed above, is an expert and a specialist on the 
music of Alban Berg (1885-1935), and for some 
years he has been studying the opera Lulu. He 
has given the Library a large segment of the cor- 
respondence resulting from his investigations, 
and it must be reckoned as primary source mate- 
rial for any one exploring the creative processes 
of this Austrian master. Lulu, left unfinished at 
the time of Berg’s death (and so produced in 
Ziirich on June 2, 1937), has long posed prob- 
lems, and Mr. Perle has tackled them and related 
matters in no uncertain manner. In his gift there 
are over 90 letters (originals to him and carbons 
from him) in which the problems of the music, 
its performance, its completion, and its publica- 
tion are thoroughly discussed. Among the cor- 
respondents are Hans Redlich, Universal-Edition, 
Robert Craft, Igor Stravinsky, Mrs. Arnold 
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Schoenberg, Willi Reich, Luigi Dallapiccola, 
Donald Harris, and Pierre Boulez. The time-span 
covered by the letters, which are temporarily 
restricted, runs from 1959 to 1967, not an unrea- 
sonable period for such a weighty topic. 

Worthy of passing notice is a second edition of 
a famous harp method: 


Bochsa, Robert Nicolas Charles (1789-1856) 

Nouvelle Méthode de Harpe en deux Parties... . 
Par N. Ch'**. Bochsa Fils, Harpiste de la Musique 
particuli¢tre de S. M. lEmpereur et Roi.... 
Oeuvre 60 .... 


A Paris: [Mme Duhan et Cie.] [182—?] Pl. No. 435. 
3 p.l., 36 p., pl., 255 p. 344% cm. 


A prolific composer and an inventive harpist, 
Bochsa made the harp a virtuoso instrument. Evi- 
dently he was also something of a charming 
rascal who encountered difficulties with the law 
and with women. From January 19 to March 9, 
1904, in Le Ménestrel, Arthur Pougin published 
a series of articles on this colorful figure entitled 
“Un Musicien voleur, faussaire et bigame.” The 
Library also has the first edition of Bochsa’s 
famous method, published about 10 years earlier. 

Mentioned above was a collection of corre- 
spondence pertaining to the famous musical play 
Lady in the Dark. As a separate gift Ira Gersh- 
win (the author of the lyrics) sent to the Library 
a large accumulation of papers and documents 
that shed light on the play’s genesis and growth. 
Here is the original text (entitled J Am Listen- 
ing), worksheets for the lyrics (some of it holo- 
graph) and other papers of great significance. 
Together they offer arare opportunity to explore 
in depth the development of an important 
Broadway production. 

One of the greatest and most famous composi- 
tions in the history of music is Messiah by Georg 
Friedrich Handel (1685-1759). Composed in 
174i and first performed in Dublin on April 13, 
1742, it has become the oratorio by which all 
other oratorios are measured. It has circled the 
world, and the number of its performances—in 
small towns and great cities, by both amateur 
and professional groups—cannot even be esti- 
mated. Well stocked with a great quantity of 
editions, full scores and piano-vocal scores, the 
Music Division has had no copy of the first edi- 
tion of the libretto (or word book) until this year 
when the generosity of the Heineman Foundation 


made it possible to obtain one. Here follows its 
bibliographical entry: 


Messiah. An oratorio Compos’d by Mr. Handel. 
Majora Canamus. And without Controversy, great 
is the Mystery of Godliness: God was manifested in the 
Flesh, justified by the Spirit, seen of Angels, preached 
among the Gentiles, believed on in the World, received 
up in Glory. In whom are hid all the Treasures of 
Wisdom and Knowledge. 

Dublin: Printed by George Faulkner, 1742. 16 p. 
23% cm. 


The text was written—compiled might be a 
better word—by Charles Jennens (1700-1773), 
a wealthy and eccentric Englishman who had 


Title page from the first edition of the libretto for 
Messiah and, at the right, page 11 from the same 
volume, showing a contemporary correction mounted 
at the bottom. 




















little poetic talent but who, in this case, did a fine 
job. It was printed separately, to be sold at the 
first performance, but then it disappeared and no 
copy was known until 1891 when Professor Ed- 
ward Dowden discovered one in a Dublin book- 
store. The discovery itself was so momentous that 
it inspired a separate publication, James C. 
Culwick’s Handel’s Messiah: Discovery of the 
Original Word-Book (Dublin, 1891). The 
Dowden copy soon found its way to the British 
Museum. The copy now in the Library of Con- 
gress differs a bit from the copy in London and 
may be a slightly earlier issue. In any case, it is a 
rarissimum of prime distinction. Two more copies 
are known to be in the private collection of 
Gerald Coke in England, and an imperfect copy 
reposes in Trinity College, Dublin. 

The immortality of Messiah is well established ; 
it has appeared in innumerable editions, most 
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frequently in England, America, and Germany. 
Until this year the Library of Congress had no 
French edition, and the one just acquired is a 
prize and a rarity, both musically and 
bibliographically : 


La Messie. Oratorio en Grande Partition avec Paroles 
Frangaises et Anglaises. Musique de Handel. Accom- 
pag' de Piano & Harmonie en petites notes par F. 
Gasse, Ex-Pensionnaire de l’Académie des beaux Arts 
de Rome, Artiste de l’Académie Royale de Musique... . 

A Paris, Chez Beauvais [1835?] 2 p.l., 136, [2], 
137-304, [2], 305-384 p. 34 1/2 cm. 


Underlying the full score is a piano reduction, 
fully realized, so a piano-vocal score was likewise 
available for rehearsal purposes. 

Limited editions outside the trade are interest- 
ing and often difficult to come by. This year the 
Music Division received a handsome example 
from the well-known composer Burnet C. Tut- 
hill, a full score of La Villanelle du Diable by 
Charles Martin Tornov Loeffler (1861-1935), 
Alsatian-American composer of impressionistic 
tendencies. This copy is one of only 10 made for 
the composer himself. It was published jointly 
in 1905 by G. Schirmer of New York and A. 
Durand & Fils of Paris. Written for orchestra and 
organ and dedicated to Franz Kneisel, the work 
was first performed in Boston by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on April 11-12, 1902, Wilhelm 
Gericke conducting. 

Over a period of years the original manu- 
scripts of Sigmund Romberg (1887-1951), re- 
nowned operetta composer, were presented to the 
Library by his widow. Mrs. Romberg recently 
died and her sister, Mrs. Mae H. Rhodes, sent to 
Washington what can best and most briefly be 
described as the residue of her distinguished 
brother-in-law’s musical accumulation. It is a 
highly varied assortment including manuscript 
fragments and sketches, photocopies of unknown 
pieces, librettos, printed music, photographs, and 
miscellaneous material documenting his career 
and activity. When analyzed, the collection will 
be a valuable adjunct to musico-theatrical 
history. 

Arnold Schoenberg (1874-1951) was the 
great musical revolutionary of this century. On 
March 22, 1931, he gave a talk over the radio in 
Frankfurt am Main, explaining and analyzing 
his Variationen fiir Orchester, Op. 31. By sin- 
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gular good fortune the Music Division has come 
into possession of the very typescript that he used 
on that occasion. It consists of 56 leaves, 17 of 
them bearing the text he delivered, the remainder 
carrying or indicating examples to be played by 
way of illustration. In his own hand there is one 
16-measure presentation of the theme in F major 
to demonstrate how unsuitable it would be in 
this guise. There are also many short holograph 
annotations that show the care Schoenberg was 
exercising in this presentation. The German text 
apparently remains unpublished, but an English 
translation was printed quite recently in a British 
magazine (The Score, July 1960; p. 27-40). 

An interesting collection of photographs of 
famous musicians was presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Patrick Hayes in memory of the latter’s father, 
Donald M. Swarthout, who exerted a fine and 
lasting influence on American music education. 
Among the artists who autographed their like- 
nesses were Percy Grainger, Joseph Bonnet, Har- 
old Bauer, Eugen d’Albert, Artur Nikisch, 
Rudolph Ganz, Leopold Godowsky, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Hans Sitt, and the Kneisel Quartet. 


Archive of Folk Song 


The primary concern of the Archive of Folk 
Song is to gather and preserve as much as possible 
of America’s folk heritage, and important addi- 
tions were made during the past year. But an 
international collection of folk material is equally 
important, and the following list of selected ac- 
quisitions shows how well both objectives have 
been pursued : 


James Dickey playing the 6-string and 12-string guitar 
1 10" reel 


Gujarati songs 
2 12” discs 


Readings from the “Bhagavad Gita” by Haridas T. 
Muzumbar 


2 12” discs 

Chinese flute and Lute (ch’in) music played by C. H. 
Cha 

5 16” dises 


Folk music of Arkansas, recorded by Mary Parler et al. 
22 10” reels 


Music of Mali and Senegal, recorded by Halim El-Dabh 
7 10" reels 


Narratives and songs from the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, recorded by Professor George Carey, University 
of Maryland 

410" reels 


Folk songs of Chile, recorded in Santiago by Professor 
Maria-Ester Grebe 
1 10" reel 


Folk songs from North Carolina, sung by Mrs. Nancy 
Arrington 
1 10" reel 


Folk songs of Newfoundland, recorded by Professor 
MacEdward Leach 
5 10" reels 


Instrumental music of Korea 
2 16" discs 


Music of the Yoruba and Ibo (Africa) 
16 10" discs 


French Canadian songs, sung by Adelord Joseph 
Vanasse 
17” reel 


Songs of Durham (England) miners, recorded by A. L. 
Lloyd 
17” reel 


Folk songs from Greece, sung by Eugenia Syriotis 
1 10” reel 


Folk music from the Camissombo area (Angola) 
6 10" reels 


Sea songs and stories, sung and narrated by William J. 
Sherrard 
27” reels, 35" reels, 2 3” reels 


Among the donors, collectors, and institutions 
who assisted in the growth of the collection, the 
following may be noted: University of Arkansas, 
Marvin A. Miller, Anne Romaine, Rolf Jacoby, 
Edwin G. Beal, Jr., Professor William Bascom, 
University of Wisconsin, Companhia de Diamen- 
tes de Angola, E. C. Ball, Albert G. Brisette. 


Recorded Sound Section 


The foregoing list of recorded folk and related 
music indicates only a small fraction of material 
obtained for the Library’s rapidly growing col- 
lection of recorded sound. The following account, 











prepared by Donald L. Leavitt, Head of the 
Music Division’s Recorded Sound Section, and 
his colleague James R. Smart, presents unusual 
acquisitions in this important area. 

After Thomas Alva Edison (1847-1931) there 
is little doubt that the most important figure in 
the early development of the recording industry 
was the inventor Emile Berliner (1851-1929). A 
German immigrant to America in 1870, Berliner 
was already well known for his improvements on 
the Bell telephone when, in the mid-1880’s, he 
began the experiments in his Washington, D.C., 
laboratory that led to the lateral-cut disc record. 
Another major invention attributed to Berliner 
is the stamping process whereby one original 
recording can be duplicated in multiple copies. 
He established the Berliner Gramophone Com- 
pany in Washington, later in Philadelphia, and 
finally in Montreal. Needless to say, the earliest 
productions of the Berliner plant are among the 
rarest of recordings. It was with great pride, 
therefore, that the Library of Congress received 
from Robert Frank of Washington, D.C., a gift 
of 64 records from the Berliner family collection. 
Included were 12 of the Washington-Philadel- 
phia Berliner Gramophone Co. records (among 
these there were two zinc plates on which the 
grooves were etched by acid) , 9 of the Montreal 
records, and one private recording of the voice of 
Berliner himself made in 1908. Of the 12 records 
made in Washington and Philadelphia, the ear- 
liest is dated June 20, 1892, the latest March 10, 
1900. 

Shortly prior to this gift the Library came into 
possession of three other Berliner records, two of 
which were produced in the Berliner telephone 
factory in Hanover (established in 1881). One 
of them, an acid-etched zinc plate, is a recorded 
message spoken in German and addressed to Ber- 
liner in Washington. It is dated December 18, 
1892. Stamped in the center is the inscription 
“Manfred an Emil.” Manfred was probably one 
of the inventor’s German colleagues. The oral 
communication reports technical improvements 
resulting from experiments in the Hanover plant. 

Berliner’s early lateral-cut disc patents were 
acquired by a third pioneer in the recording in- 
dustry, Eldridge Reeves Johnson (1867-1945) , 
who eventually built the massive Victor Talking 
Machine Company. Edison, meanwhile, re- 
mained faithful to his original concept of the 
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cylinder-shaped recording, its grooves vertically 
rather than laterally cut. In 1912, however, Edi- 
son yielded to the overpowering popularity of the 
flat disc and introduced his own version, known 
as the Edison Diamond Disc. Still quite different 
from the Victor and Columbia discs of that 
period, the “Edison Re-Creation,” as its promo- 
tional literature described it, was about %-inch 
thick and permitted considerably more playing 
time per side than the conventional lateral-cut 
discs. It retained the vertical (or “hill-and-dale”’) 
cuts and for many years was superior to its chief 
competitors. But this technical superiority was 
not enough to combat the competition’s star- 
laden catalogs and cheaper prices, and in 1929 
the Edison Company bowed out of the record 
business for good, cylinders, discs, and all. 

The Library has acquired only small quantities 
of Diamond Disc records in the past, but with 
last year’s gift from Mr. Ulysses Walsh of Vinton, 
Va., of nearly 4,500, the Library’s stock of the 
Edison Company’s output is now relatively com- 
parable to its holdings from other major Ameri- 
can record manufacturers. The serious musical 
artists in the catalog include Lucrezia Bori, Gio- 
vanni Zenatello, Alessandro Bonci, and Sergei 
Rachmaninoff. Scarcely less important are the 
many popular artists performing comic and 
sentimental songs that vividly reflected a segment 
of American life in the first 20 years of this 
century. 

In the past the Library has received the per- 
sonal record collection of such notables as Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Geraldine Farrar, Sigrid Onegin, 
Percy Grainger, and Andre Kostelanetz. Joining 
them now is a collection of 543 discs that be- 
longed to the eminent operetta composer Sig- 
mund Romberg, sent to Washington by his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Mae H. Rhodes. Nearly 300 of them 
are private, unpublished recordings of Romberg 
presenting his own music, as well as performances 
by and informal conversations with his friends, 
among them Jerome Kern, Deems Taylor, and 
Alexander Woollcott. Most of these recordings 
originated in radio broadcasts and were made by 
many first-rank singers of the thirties, forties, and 
fifties performing with orchestras under the com- 
poser’s baton. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
no other institution can boast so nearly compre- 
hensive a collection of Romberg performed by 
Romberg as is now here. 
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Robert J. Havlik, Director of Libraries at Nova 
University (Fort Lauderdale, Fla.), is a con- 
noisseur and enthusiastic collector of jazz and 
blues recordings. From his choice collection he 
gave the Library 269 discs which greatly enhance 
the holdings assembled in the past. Among the 
outstanding interpretations are: 


BANTA, FRANK 

Cubist ; Wild Cherry Rag. 
Gennett 4735 
CALLOwAY, CAB 


Utt da Zay; Crescendo in Drums (featuring Cozy 
Cole). 
Vocalion 5062 


How Come You Do Me Like You Do?; Swanee Lullaby. 
Melotone M12488 


Let’s Go Joe; A Smo-o-oth One. 
Okeh 6720 
Cox, IDA 


Any Woman’s Blues; Blue Monday Blues. 
Paramount 12053 


Chattanooga Blues; I’ve Got the Blues for Rampart 
Street. 
Paramount 12063 


FITZGERALD, ELLA 

Louisville, K. Y.; Tea Dance. 

Decca 3441 

HANDyY’s ORCHESTRA OF MEMPHIS 
That “Jazz” Band; Livery Stable Blues. 
Columbia A2419 

HENDERSON, FLETCHER 

Do Doodle Oom;; Dicty Blues. 

Vocalion 14654 


Posin’ ; If You Ever Should Leave. 
Vocalion 3627 

HoLMAN, LIBBY 

Moanin’ Low; Am I Blue? 
Brunswick 4445 

JACKSON, JIM 

Bootlegging Blues ; Policy Blues. 
Victor 21268 

JEFFERSON, BLIND LEMON 

Balky Mule Blues; Mean Jumper Blues. 
Paramount 12631 


Hot Dogs; Weary Dogs Blues. 
Paramount 12493 


JOHNSON, LONNIE 

There’s No Use of Lovin’ ; Baby, Please Tell Me. 
Okeh 8376 

MounpD CITY BLUE BLOWERS 

Blues in F ; Wigwam Blues. 

Brunswick 2908 


Blue Biues ; Arkansas Blues. 
Brunswick 2581 


A Little Bit Independent ; Eeny Meeny Miney Mo. 
Champion 40073 


What Do I Care What Somebody Said?; Nervous 
Puppies. 

Brunswick 3484 

NICHOLS, RED, AND HIS FIVE PENNIES 

Imagination ; Original Dixieland One Step. 

Brunswick 3989 


Let Me Dream; She Shall Have Music. 
Bluebird B-10683 

ORIGINAL DIXIELAND JASS BAND 

Dixie Jass Band One Step; Livery Stable Blues. 
Victor 18255 


Home Again Blues; Crazy Blues. 
Victor 18729 


Lazy Daddy; Fidgety Feet. 
Victor 18564 


Palesteena; Margie. 
Victor 18717 


St. Louis Blues ; Jazz Me Blues. 

Victor 18772 

Rarney, MA (Gertrude M. N. Pridgett) 
Bad Luck Blues; Those All Night Blues. 
Paramount 12081 


Bo-Weevil Blues; Last Minute Blues. 
Paramount 12080 


Levee Camp Moan; Stormy Sea Blues. 
Paramount 12295 


Mountain Jack Blues ; Seeking Blues. 
Paramount 12352 


Southern Blues; Moonshine Blues. 
Paramount 12083 


Walking Blues ; Barrel House Blues. 
Paramount 12082 
SMITH, BESSIE 


Chicago Bound Blues; Mistreatin’ Daddy. 
Columbia 14000-D. 
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Louisiana Low-Down Blues ; Mountain Top Blues. 
Columbia 14031—D 
SMITH, CLARA (with Fletcher Henderson) 


All Night Blues; Play It. 
Columbia A3966 


SMITH, MAMIE, AND HER JAZZ HOUNDS 


Dem Knock-Out Blues ; Mean Daddy Blues. 
Okeh 4631 


Don’t Care Blues; Lovin’ Sam from Alabam. 
Okeh 4253 


Mem’ries of You, Mammy; If You Don’t Want Me 
Blues. 
Okeh 4228 


It’s Right Here for You; Crazy Blues. 
Okeh 4169 


The Road Is Rocky; Fare Thee Honey Blues. 
Okeh 4169 


Sax-o-phony Blues; Daddy, Your Mama Is Lonesome 
for You. 
Okeh 4416 


SMITH, TRIXIE 
Desperate Blues; Trixie’s Blues. 
Black Swan 2039 


Freight Train Blues; Don’t Shake It No More. 
Paramount 12211 ; 


My Daddy Rocks Me (No. 2) ; No Good Man. 
Decca 7617 


WALLER, THOMAS “FATS” 


Hold Tight ; You Out-Smarted Yourself. 
Bluebird B10116 


I’m Gonna Salt Away Some Sugar; Blue Eyes. 
Bluebird B10943 


I Love to Whistle ; Florida Flo. 
Victor 25806 


Send Me Jackson ; Square from Delaware. 
Bluebird B10730 


Shortnin’ Bread ; Mamacita. 
Bluebird B11078 


The list could be greatly extended, and other 
famous names to appear would include Ethel 
Waters, Paul Whiteman, Bing and Bob Crosby, 
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Benny Goodman, and Artie Shaw, every one im- 
portant in America’s “pop” culture. 

Celebrated names also appear in the non- 
musical area of recorded sound. Of particular in- 
terest is what can now be confidently regarded as 
a trend toward aural documentation supplement- 
ing the papers and correspondence of notable 
persons. When the papers of scientists J. Robert 
Oppenheimer and Werner von Braun were re- 
ceived in the Manuscript Division they were ac- 
companied by magnetic tapes, discs, and dicta- 
phone belts that were no less valuable than the 
manuscripts. Dr. Oppenheimer’s tapes included 
not only his own speeches, but also a most inter- 
esting conversation and joint reminiscence be- 
tween himself and the famous Danish scientist 
Dr. Niels Bohr. 

Another rich collection of unpublished record- 
ings, transferred to the Music Division from the 
Manuscript Division, reflects the long and signif- 
icant political career of the Honorable James 
A. Farley. 

Year in and year out the most constant friends 
of the Recorded Sound Section continue to be the 
record manufacturers themselves, who regularly 
contribute their new products to the Library for 
preservation and serious research. No report on 
acquisitions in this area can be made without an 
expression of deep gratitude for such interest and 
loyalty. 


Each year the Music Division strives to main- 
tain its collections at the highest possible degree 
of comprehensiveness. Its resources are interna- 
tionally known, and demands are made upon it 
from all over the world. One year it may be for- 
tunate in obtaining an extraordinary amount of 
one type of material, the next year nothing at all 
in such a genre may appear. Availability fluctu- 
ates and financial strength varies. The materials 
garnered this past year, thanks largely to the 
generosity of friendly donors, strengthen the col- 
lections in many directions. Next year’s report 
may present a different picture, but it can scarcely 
be more satisfying than the view currently seen. 
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ESSnl ON A TINT Vr 


by Jerald C. Maddox 


A tintype from the collection given to the 
Library of Congress by the photographer Frances 
Benjamin Johnston provides an unusual glimpse 
into the history of creative photography. This 
tintype is an example of the most ordinary kind 
of 19th-century popular image-making. Taken 
by a Philadelphia photographer in 1899, it 
shows two women and three men grouped in 
front of a flat, painted backdrop typical of the 
time. The individuals are identified by their sig- 
natures on the paper folder in which the tintype 
was placed; we find, reading left to right, below, 
Frances Benjamin Johnston, Henry Troth, and 
Gertrude Kaesebier and, above, F. Holland Day 
and Clarence H. White. 

At the time this tintype was made, the two 
ladies were established professional photogra- 
phers: Mrs. Kaesebier, in New York, was primar- 
ily a_ portraitist, while Miss Johnston, in 
Washington, D.C., was doing documentary work 
in addition to portraits. F. Holland Day was well 
known in this country and in Europe as a prac- 
titioner and advocate of artistic photography. 
Although an amateur, his reputation was perhaps 
second only to that of Alfred Stieglitz.! Clarence 
H. White was still a young grocery clerk in 
Newark, Ohio, who practiced photography as an 
amateur. He had come into national prominence 
during the previous two years, largely as a re- 
sult of being discovered by Stieglitz when the 
latter was judging a photographic exhibition in 
which White’s work was shown. Henry Troth was 
an amateur photographer from Philadelphia, ac- 
tive in the Photographic Society of that city and 
well known on a national level, having had a 
one-man show at the Camera Club of New York 





Jerald C. Maddox is Curator of Photography and Head 
of the Processing and Curatorial Section, Prints and 
Photographs Division. 





Girl With a Venus, about 1900, reflects Clarence H. 
White’s preoccupation with “art for art’s sake.” The 
juxtaposition of the white figurine and the darkly 
costumed model exemplifies late 19th-century taste. 


in December 1897.2 White and Kaesebier have 
since become established in the histories of pho- 
tography, and Day’s name occasionally appears 
in a sentence or footnote. Frances Benjamin 
Johnston was largely ignored until fairly recently 
when some of her early documentary work was 
republished in the Hampton Album.’ Henry 
Troth has left almost no trace upon the scene; 
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examples of his photographic work which remain 
in the Library of Congress show him to have been 
a competent worker, somewhat in the naturalistic 
tradition of P. H. Emerson. 

The tintype is primarily interesting as a record 
of the occasion that brought these five photog- 
raphers together. They gathered in the autumn 
of 1899 to serve as the jury for the second Phila- 
delphia Salon of Photography, held at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts and sponsored 
by that organization and the Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Society. This exhibition, along with 
others held under similar conditions in 1898, 
1900, and 1901, marked a turning point in the 
history of creative photography. 

The first Philadelphia Salon,‘ held in 1898, had 
been widely acclaimed as the beginning of a new 
era in creative photography. It was in several 
ways a departure from earlier exhibitions; per- 
haps most significant, it was the first exhibition 
of photography in America to take place with 
the active sponsorship of a recognized fine arts 
institution. Where earlier photographic exhibi- 
tions had based acceptance on technical compe- 
tence within specific categories—genre, land- 
scape, architectural, scientific—the rules of the 
Philadelphia Salon were changed to base accept- 
ance solely on the artistic quality of the photo- 
graph. In addition, where previous exhibitions 
had often been selected by juries with little or no 
awareness of esthetic qualities, this jury was 
composed of three painters and two artistically 
inclined photographers, Alfred Stieglitz and 
Robert S. Redfield of the Photographic Society 
of Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia Salon was also the first pho- 
tographic exhibition in the United States which 
attempted to be international in scope. Such an 
exhibition had been discussed for some time, 
and Stieglitz in particular had hoped to orga- 
nize it in New York City, but the circumstances 
had not been right and the Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Society won the honor of hosting the 
exhibition. 

About 1,500 entries were received for the first 
salon, an indication of the widespread interest 
in creative photography in the United States at 
that time. From these entries the jury chose 259 
examples by 100 photographers for the exhibi- 


tion which opened to the public on October 24, 
1898. 





It was a great success both in terms of public 
response and critical reaction. The exhibition 
presented for the first time a large selection of 
photographs done in a style which had previ- 
ously been discussed and seen in this country 
only to a limited extent. Photographers like 
Clarence H. White became nationally known be- 
cause of this salon, which could be said to repre- 
sent the public debut of creative photography in 
the United States. 

Adverse criticism was relatively minor and was 
directed primarily to the small number of for- 
eign participants. European photographers had 


Henry Troth’s quiet study, Washing Day, Chartres, 
France, made about 1900, shows both a natural, 
straight-forward approach to the subject and a care- 
fully planned composition. 

















been invited, but few chose to enter. This was 
partially offset by the participation of most of 
the leading American photographers, including 
Stieglitz, Kaesebier, and White, each of whom 
had 10 prints in the show. F. Holland Day was 
represented by eight prints. 

Public enthusiasm, along with the critics’ gen- 
erally favorable treatment of the exhibition, en- 
couraged the sponsoring organization to make 
the Philadelphia Salon an annual event. It an- 
nounced another exhibition for 1899 and named 
the jury. This is the group whose sober images 
are preserved in the tintype. It was the first all- 
photographer jury to judge a major photographic 
exhibition. This was a revolutionary step that 
not only suggested that photographers might be 
esthetically sensitive, but also implied that in 
this respect they might be the equals of artists 
in the traditional media. In the light of some 
of the published statements of that time about 
the natural inferiority of photography to the 
other arts—which sometimes still appear—the 
all-photographer jury was, indeed, a bold inno- 
vation. It should be mentioned here, however, 
that in actuality the previous exhibition had 
been largely chosen by photographers. In an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the June 1902 issue of 
Photo Era, Stieglitz stated that on the day of 
judging for the 1898 salon two of the painters 
were unable to attend and the remainder of the 
jury—two photographers and one painter—pro- 
ceeded with the judging.® The two absent paint- 
ers later saw the selections of the other jurors 
and gave their approval. Although this situation 
app2rently was not widely known at the time, it 
undoubtedly had much to do with the decision 
to form a jury for the 1899 salon made up en- 
tirely of photographers. 

The second exhibition was held in October 
and November.’ A total of 1,130 photographs 
were received, of which 168 were from 31 spe- 
cially invited exhibitors; the remaining 962 were 
submitted to the jury, and of this number 182, 
the work of 88 artists, were accepted. The work 
of the five jurors was hung separately, a move 
which several writers noted with approval, It 
was a more restricted exhibition, with fewer en- 
tries than in the previous years. Photographers 
perhaps were aware that the jury would demand 
high quality. 


The exhibition was generally well received, but 





F. Holland Day’s photographs were usually carefully 
thought out, like this study dated 1898. Models were 
chosen and costumed to convey an exotic quality. 


some exhibitors were strongly criticized. Much 
attention was given to the work by members of 
the jury, and of these F. Holland Day was most 
frequently attacked.* This was in contrast to the 
reception given his work in 1898. The criticism 
centered largely on Day’s attempt to represent 
religious subjects in some of his photographs. 
Many writers felt this was in bad taste and gave 
little consideration to the esthetic qualities his 
photographs might have had. Negative com- 
ments were also made about the work of the other 
jurors, particularly Clarence H. White. 
Considering this criticism in the light of the 
more positive reception of the first salon, one 
might interpret it as indicative of a more ma- 
ture approach on the part of the critics who, in 
evaluating the first exhibition, may have been 
lenient in view of the simple fact that it was tak- 
ing place. This is probably true to some extent, 
but as one reads the various reviews and com- 
ments one becomes aware of an attitude that is 
not entirely objective. Obviously in the case of 
F. Holland Day the critics’ reactions were 
prompted by his subject matter, but with other 
exhibitors the explanation is more obscure. When 
Clarence H. White was criticized for a lack of 
physical beauty in his models, one suspects that 
something other than a reasoned appraisal of the 
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photographs prompted the critic’s statement.’° 
The exact reasons for the negative criticism are 
difficult to find, but as one reads articles and let- 
ters to editors published at the time, one senses 
that much of it was a personal reaction to Alfred 
Stieglitz and his circle, whose influence was 
strong in the Philadelphia Salons. Stieglitz and 
his followers had attained a worldwide import- 
ance, and some who were not part of this circle 
apparently were resentful. Others felt Stieglitz 
was too dogmatic in his critical decisions and in 
his evaluation of photographers. 

All the members of the second jury were well 
known to Stieglitz, and he had reproduced ex- 
amples of work by all of them in Camera Netes, 
the official publication of the Camera Club of 
New York, of which he was editor. He and 
Robert Redfield of the Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Society were closely associated, having 
served together on the jury of the first salon. 
Stieglitz’ influence becomes even more obvious 
when we note that he was again a member of the 
jury for the third salon. 

Adverse criticism increased with the third 
salon, held in 1900." The organization of the ex- 


Portrait of Miss B., made about 1900, reveals Gertrude 
KGsebier’s early art training. The similarities to 
Leonardo’s Mona Lisa are probably deliberate. 


hibition was similar to that of the previous salons, 
and the jury was again made up entirely of pho- 
tographers: Alfred Stieglitz, Gertrude Kaesebier, 
and Clarence White, who had served on previous 
juries, and two photographers who had exhibited 
in the previous salons, Frank Eugene of New 
York and Eva Laurence Watson of Philadelphia. 
The significant fact about these photographers 
was that they were all associated with the pic- 
torial movement being promoted by Stieglitz in 
the pages of Camera Notes. 

Two hundred and four photographs made up 
the 1900 salon, Of this number 50 were by mem- 
bers of the jury and 36 were the work of especially 
invited exhibitors. The remaining 118 exhibits 
were selected from 883 photographs submitted 
to the jury. Once again this was a decrease from 
the previous years. 

This growing exclusiveness might have been 
seen as indicative of a rise in the quality of the 
work shown, but with the exception of Camera 
Notes most of the photographic journals saw it 
differently. Signs of a rebellion against the pic- 
torial approach defined by Stieglitz had been 
appearing, especially in the Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Society. It was a member of this group, 
Dr. Charles Mitchell, who began the open attack 
in Amateur American Photographer.’* He was 
especially biting in his comments on the work of 
the jury members and complained about the 
“narrowness” of the exhibition. He asked for a 
more inclusive show where “genre work, [and] 
scientific or illustrative” photography would be 
shown."* Mitchell believed the emphasis on es- 
thetic quality to be excessive: he complained that 
“there are too many ‘impressions’ and too few 
clearly conceived, thoroughly expressed _reali- 
ties; too few real pictures and too much 
‘trash.’”” ** These familiar phrases marked the 
opening of a battle that was fought in the pages 
of photography magazines for more than a year.*® 

The climax came when Dr. Mitchell brought 
about changes in the roster of officers of the Phil- 
adelphia Photographic Society. ‘The new officers 
proceeded to change the format and rules for 
the 1901 salon.1* A jury was chosen which in- 
cluded only three photographers among the five 
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members, and only one of these, Frances Ben- 
jamin Johnston, had any connections with the 
more “advanced” school of photography. Reac- 
tion among the advanced photographers was 
strong ; none of the group around Stieglitz and no 
members of the Linked Ring,’ even though they 
were especially invited, participated in the exhi- 
bition. Some indication of this reaction is found 
in a letter to Miss Johnston from Eva Watson, 
a jurist of the 1900 salon who was later associated 
with Stieglitz in the Photo-Secession. 


Awfully sorry to see your name on the jury. You'll 
have a picnic—the other people will be four to one. 
The Salon this year does not represent the same party 
in the Society—which might not necessarily be bad— 
if it did not represent one that has opposed and dis- 
approved of what has been done. The Disapproval 
(in the Society) being of such an offensive kind that 
it is out of the question to take any part with them.” 


The letter suggests that Frances Benjamin 
Johnston was the representative of the “ad- 
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vanced” school on the jury and would have to 
work against a majority of four. It would be in- 
teresting to know how the actual judging went 
and why Miss Johnston was chosen for the jury, 
but unfortunately there is no reference to these 
matters in her correspondence. 

Stieglitz later noted that only 33 of the 102 
photographers in the 1901 salon had ever exhib- 
ited before.’ The exhibition was larger, showing 
281 prints, and was broader in scope, but many 
felt that the esthetic quality was lower than in 
the previous salons. Critic Charles Caffin referred 
to it as a show of student work, fuller of promise 
than of accomplishment.*° He suggested that 
this type of work would be better shown in local 
exhibitions, leaving the international salons free 
to insist on the highest standards. 

Not only were the critics (in some cases) dis- 
pleased with the 1901 salon, but the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, reacting to the 
arguments and controversy surrounding the ex- 


Frances Benjamin Johnston’s view from Chesapeake Bay of Hampton Institute, one of the first colleges for 


Negroes. This and other more detailed pictures Miss Johnston made of the school were shown at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. 
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hibition, refused to act as cosponsor with the 
Photographic Society.** The salon thereby lost 
official recognition as an exhibition having equal 
status with the traditional visual arts. 

This marked the end of the Philadelphia salons 
as significant exhibitions. They had only three 
years of artistic importance—1898, 1899, and 
1900—but during this time an example was es- 
tablished for later exhibitions. The Library’s 
tintype is a record of one of the most significant 
decisions to result from these salons: that a jury 
made up of photographers was capable of judg- 
ing photographs on the basis of something other 
than technical criteria. Interpreted more broad- 
ly, this image represents the efforts and ideas 


of many individuals, working with and writing 
about photography as a serious art—efforts and 
ideas which seemed to come together at this time, 
largely through these salons, and which eventu- 
ally evolved into the Photo-Secession. One can- 
not say, of course, that the Photo-Secession and 
everything that followed came directly from the 
Philadelphia Salons, but certainly the reactions 
of Stieglitz and others to the events surrounding 
these salons provided a dramatic unifying factor 
which had not been present before. This tintype, 
taken by a photographer who probably would 
not have understood what the fuss was about, 
or cared, has become a record of a fundamental 
event in the history of creative photography. 


NOTES 


* Alfred Stieglitz (1864-1946) was an American 
photographer and a leader of the esthetic movement in 
photography. In 1902 he founded the Photo-Secession, 
an association of independent photographers and a 
secession group from the Camera Club of New York. 
Its purpose was to break with conventional ideas of 
artistic photography and to explore new directions of 
expression. The center of the organization was the 
Little Galleries of the Photo-Secession in New York 
City, where Stieglitz was located and where many of 
the organization’s exhibitions were held. 

? Review, Camera Notes, 1:119 (April 1898). 

* The Hampton Album (New York, The Museum of 
Modern Art, 1966). Forty-four photographs by 
Frances Benjamin Johnston from an album of Hamp- 
ton Institute, with an introduction and a note on the 
photographer by Lincoln Kirstein. 

“Announcements in American Amateur Photogra- 
pher, 10: 276-277 (June 1898), and Camera Notes, 
2:23 (July 1898). 

5 Joseph T. Keiley, Camera Notes, 2: 113-132 (Janu- 
ary 1899). Review, American Amateur Photographer, 
10:548-554 (December 1898). E. Leo Ferguson, 
“Philadelphia Photographic Salon,” The Photographic 
Times, 31:2-3 (January 1899). 

* Alfred Stieglitz, “Painters on Photographic Juries,” 
Photo Era, 8:444 (June 1902). 

‘Announcement in American Amateur Photogra- 
pher, 11:204-205 (May 1899). 

* American Amateur Photographer, 11:518 (Decem- 
ber 1899). Camera Notes, 3:161-164 (January 1900). 


° American Amateur Photographer, 11:517 (Decem- 
ber 1899). 


* Thid. 


™See review by Charles L. Mitchell, American 
Amateur Photographer, 12:560-568 (December 
1900). 

2 Ibid. 

* Tbid., p. 568. 

* Thid. 


% Primarily in American Amateur Photographer and 
in Camera Notes, 4:226-227 (January 1901). See also 
comments by Stieglitz, Camera Notes, 5:121-122 
(October 1901) and Dallet Fuguet, ‘The Salon Situa- 
tion,” The Photographic Times, 33:481-483 (Novem- 
ber 1901). 

%* Joseph T. Keiley, “The Decline and Fall of the 
Philadelphia Salon,” Camera Notes, 5:279-299 (April 
1902). 

“The Linked Ring Brotherhood was a group that 
seceded from the Photographic Society of Great Britain 
in 1892. Its members were young photographers who 
emphasized the esthetic approach to photography. 
Although primarily an English organization, foreigners 
were elected to membership; includiv; the Americans 
Alfred Stieglitz, Clarence H. White, and Gertrude 
Kaesebier. 

** Unpublished letter, July 25, 1901, Frances Ben- 
jamin Johnston papers, Manuscript Division, Library 
of Congress. 

” Camera Notes, 5:216 (January 1902). 

* Tbid., p. 215. 

Robert Doty, Photo Secession: Photography as a 
Fine Art, Monograph no. 1 (George Eastman House, 
Rochester, N.Y., 1960), p. 26. Doty does not clearly 
document this fact in his book. Other sources, like the 
review cited in notes 19 and 20, seem to indicate that 
the salon did, in fact, take place in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. So far it has not been possible 
to clarify this point from available sources. 
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H istorians are generally agreed that the orig- 
inal Library of Congress, housed in the Capitol, 
was entirely destroyed when the British burned 
that building in 1814. There is some dubious 
evidence, in the testimony of two officials in 
charge of the Library at that time, that several 
cartloads of books and papers were removed 
before the arrival of the enemy. But the fate and 
nature of this evacuated material have never 
been satisfactorily explained; and in the face of 
the available facts one concludes that the de- 
struction of the Library must have been virtually 
coraplete. 

We know with certainty that at least one book 
survived the conflagration. This volume, pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress on January 6, 
1940, by the late Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, is An 
Account of the Receipts and Expenditures of the 
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ence of a green leather label on the front cover 
bearing the legend in gilt, “President of the U. 
States,” and the notation on the inside that it was 
taken in the President’s room indicate the strong 
unlikelihood that it ever was a part of the original 
Library of Congress. 

A recent search for early examples of the Li- 
brary’s bookplates reveals, however, that there 
are at the present time in the Rare Book Divi- 
sion at least two volumes which were in the 
original Library. The first of these is volume 11 
of the Journals of Congress: Containing Their 
Proceedings From November 4, 1785, to 
November 3, 1786. Published by Authority 
(Philadelphia, From Folwell’s Press, 1801). The 
volume is in good condition, uncut and in its 
original boards covered with blue-grey paper. 
The back, of buff paper, carries a worn paper 
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United States for the Year 1810, printed at Wash- 
ington in 1812. An inscription on the inside of 
the front cover reads: “Taken in President’s 
room in the Capitol, at the destruction of that 
building by the British, on the capture of Wash- 
ington 24th August 1814,” which statement is 
followed by the later notation, “by Admiral 
Cockburn—& by him presented to his Eldest 
Brother Sir James Cockburn of Langton Bart 
Governor of Bermuda.” 

There can be no question that this copy was in 
the Capitol just before the fire, but the volume 
contains no bookplate, and it cannot be estab- 
lished that it ever formed an integral part of the 
original Library of Congress. In fact, the pres- 
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e¢ LIBRARY OF CONGRESS BOOKPLATES 
; by Frederick R. Goff 


label at the top reading: “JouRNALS/OF/CON- 
GRESS/VOL x1/”; and a red leather label at the 
bottom stamped vertically in gold: “Liprary N°. 
153.” 

The inside front cover carries a small oblong 
bookplate on greyish paper measuring 65 by 33 
millimeters, numbered in ink 153. An unusual 
thickness in the plate suggested the presence of 
another plate beneath it. Careful soaking re- 
vealed a similar plate, partially mutilated, some- 
what discolored, and numbered 103. A possible 
explanation would be that the number 103 was 
an error for 153, which was apparently easier 
to correct by the insertion of a new plate than by 
erasure. The correction was also made on the 
leather label on the back. 

A third example of this first bookplate appears 
in volume 6 of the Journals of Congress: Con- 














taining Their proceedings From January 1, 1780, 
to January 1, 1781. Published by Authority 
(Philadelphia, From Folwell’s Press, 1800). This 
copy is also in its original boards but is in rather 
poor condition. The front cover is detached; the 
paper label on the spine has been covered with a 
manuscript label, and if there ever was a leather 
label at the bottom it is not now present. The 
number in ink on the plate in 239. 

We believe that these three plates, shown in 
illustrations 1 to 3, are examples of the earliest 
Library of Congress bookplate. That the Library 
of Congress had an early bookplate or in any 
case an appropriate label is indicated by the act 
concerning the Library for use of both Houses of 
Congress, approved January 26, 1802. This act 
provided that “the books shall be numbered 
[and] labelled,” and that printed catalogs should 
be prepared of “all the books with the labelled 
number of each.” ' Later regulations and docu- 
ments also refer to the labeling of the volumes in 
the Library. In the 1808 Catalogue of the Books, 
Maps and Charts, Belonging to the Library Es- 
tablished in the Capitol at the City of Wash- 
ington for the Two Houses of Congress, the 
beginning of section 3 of the “Rules and Regula- 
tions to be Observed in the Library of Congress” 
reads: “It shall be the duty of the librarian to 
label and number the books. . . .” 

This catalog lists in a numerical sequence, 





according to format, 325 folio volumes, 356 
quartos, 1,181 octavos, 11 duodecimos, about 50 
“Maps, Charts, and Plans,” 156 volumes of 
State laws, congressional and executive reports 
and papers, files of eight American newspapers, 
and 300 copies each of the “Laws of the United 
States, eight volumes” and “Journals of the Old 
Congress, 13 vos.” These 300 copies of the 
Journals of Congress were placed in the Library 
by an act of Congress dated January 2, 1805. 

The two volumes described earlier are un- 
doubtedly odd volumes from two of the 300 sets 
comprising the 3,900 volumes recorded in the 
1808 and the 1812 catalogs. Further evidence to 
support this statement is the notice found on the 
leaf after the title page in each volume which 
quotes the resolution by Congress, dated March 2, 
1799, authorizing the “subscription for four 
hundred copies of the Journals of Congress, 
which are proposed to be published by Richard 
Folwell.” 

The numbers 153 and 239 found in the respec- 
tive volumes must refer to the number of the set 
rather than to any shelf arrangement since these 
numbers in the octavo section of the 1808 cata- 
log, where the Journals of Congress would be 
expected to be found, refer to other works. In any 
case, these two numbers do not refer to any 
appropriate designation in subsequent catalogs of 
the Library. The 1815 Catalogue records a set 
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of the Journals of Congress as number 258 within 
chapter 24. This set, which is extant in part, is, 
however, an earlier edition than that prepared 
by Richard Folwell. 

Whether the leather label on the back of vol- 
ume 11 was added before-or after its receipt by 
Congress cannot be determined. In fact we know 
nothing of the detailed history of these volumes 
which would explain their present location in the 
Library. Both were cataloged in 1913 according 
to the Library’s present classification system as a 
third set of J10.A2. Other volumes in this obvi- 
ously made-up set do not contain this bookplate. 
No details relating to the cost or the printing of 
the bookplate have been uncovered. The possi- 
bility that manuscript records still exist concern- 
ing this plate seems rather unlikely, particularly 
in view of a letter dated October 3, 1814, in 
which Robert H. Goldsborough wrote to George 
Nourse, “the late conflagration has deprived us 
of every Record and paper appertaining to the 
Library... .” 

This bookplate apparently was not adaptable 
to the Jefferson Library purchased by Congress 
in 1815 to replace the original Library destroyed 
a year earlier. Accordingly, a larger and more 
elaborate plate was prepared for the Jefferson 
books. It was printed by William Elliot, who also 
printed the new Library of Congress Catalogue- 
of 1815. That catalog, prepared by George Wat- 
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terson from one of Jefferson’s manuscript 
catalogs of his library, is a classified list divided 
into 44 chapters founded upon Sir Francis 
Bacon’s table of science which Jefferson utilized 
in the subject arrangement of his personal library. 
The works assigned to a given chapter are re- 
corded more or less alphabetically, although they 
appear to have been shelved rather haphazardly, 
or at least in no consistent order of arrangement 
by size or subject. This brief analysis will explain 
the presence and meaning of both the chapter 
number and the shelf number which appear 
within the inner square of the plate shown in 
illustration 4. 

The volume in which this plate is found is the 
4th volume of Filippo Mazzei’s Recherches his- 
toriques et politiques sur les Etats-Unis (Colle, 
1788) , recorded as number 246 in chapter 24 of 
the 1815 Catalogue. The listing there reads: 
“246. Recherches historiques et politiques sur 
les E. U. de ’Amerique, par Mazzei, 4v 8vo.” 
On the plate shown, however, the shelf number 
246 has been crossed out and the number 329 
substituted. This is the shelf location recorded in 
the 1831, 1840, and 1849 catalogs. 

In an examination of many of the bookplates 
in the 2,000-odd Jefferson books that are now 
shelved in the stacks of the Rare Book Division, 
there are four distinct varieties, shown in illus- 
trations 4 to 7. The rosettes in the corners seem 
to have been set at random so that some slant one 
way and the others another. In addition, the 
bird-like ornament in the upper-left corner of the 
inner square of illustration 5 does not point 
toward the center as all the others do. 

The first three of these bookplates are found 
in three volumes of Mazzei’s work described ear- 
lier. Illustration 7, representing the fourth vari- 
ety, is found in volume 4 of History and 
Proceedings of the House of Lords From the 
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Restoration in 1660 (London, 1742), cataloged 
as number 221, subsequently number 286, of 
chapter 24 in the early Library catalogs. 

As there is no obvious priority in any of the 
varieties, they must all have been in use at the 
same time. Very likely the compositor set up 
the type for four or more bookplates on a single 
form so that at each impression several plates 
could be printed simultaneously. 

We are fortunate in having a record of the 
printer’s bill for the 1815 plates. It was rendered 
on October 10, 1815, by William Elliot, who 
itemizes the charge in this fashion: “Sept. 18. To 
printing 11,100 labels, at 50 cents per hundred, 
for the inside of books . . . $55.50.” On the same 
bill a similar amount is charged for the printing 
of the same number of labels “for the backs of 
the books.” ? Some of the extant Jefferson books 
carry a label on the back, but in no instance have 
we found one having the chapter and shelf num- 
ber of the 1815 Catalogue. It is, therefore, not 
possible to state with certainty that this label was 
the one itemized on the bill. 





William Elliot, who printed the bookplates 
and labels, is known as the publisher of the 
Washington City Gazette, which was established 
January 5, 1814. It is also interesting to comment 
that George Watterston, who became Librarian 
of Congress in 1815, was the editor of this news- 
paper. Although the 1815 bookplate follows 
closely the design of the earlier one, it is unlikely 
that Elliot printed that one since he did not settle 
in Washington until late in 1813. 

Another plate, prepared expressly to furnish 
the chapter and shelf numbers given in the 1815 
Catalogue, is somewhat smaller, measuring 79 
by 50 millimeters as compared with the 92 by 
60 millimeters of the larger plate, and differs in 
other noticeable ways from the four varieties 
described above. This bookplate is most uncom- 
mon; few examples of it have been uncovered 
during the present investigation. The example 
reproduced in illustration 8 is found in volume 
2 of The Laws of the United States of America. 
In three volumes. Published by Authority (Phila- 
delphia, Printed by Richard Folwell, 1796). The 
1815 Catalogue designates this set as number 32 
of chapter 19, subsequently changed to number 
90 of chapter 23. There is no other indication 
in the volume that this was Jefferson’s personal 
copy, and E. Millicent Sowerby’s Catalogue of 
the Library of Thomas Jefferson (Washington, 
1953), volume 2, number 1874, indicates that a 
number of volumes in this set, including this one, 
seem to have been missing shortly after the print- 
ing of the 1815 Catalogue. Since another copy 
of this plate is found in a presentation copy of 
the Constitution de la Republique de Colombia, 
dated 1822, it is likely that this odd volume of 
United States Laws was added to the Jefferson 
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collection at approximately the same time. 

According to William Dawson Johnston’s 
History of the Library of Congress (Washing- 
ton, 1904), the 1815 plate was replaced in-1822. 
Reproductions of this new plate and of others in 
use by the Library before 1865 are given in plate 
17, facing page 238 of Johnston’s work. Johnston 
appears not to have located any plate earlier 
than the one of 1815, and he does not indicate 
the varieties displayed in that one. 

Several other plates not reproduced by John- 
ston appear to have been used concurrently with 
the 1815 plate. Of one of these there are three 
varieties. 

In the first, illustration 9, there are fern-like 
ornaments in each of the four corners; in the 
second, illustration 10, the fern-like ornament in 
the upper left-hand corner is turned a different 
way; and in the third, illustration 11, there are 
two fern-like ornaments and two rosettes in the 
corners. The first plate is found in volume | of 
State Papers and Public Documents of the United 
States, 2d ed. (Boston, Wait & Sons, 1817), the 
second in volume 6, and the third in another 
copy of volume 1 of the same work. 

The number | in the inner square of the illus- 
trations refers to the shelf position assigned this 
work within a new chapter, number 45, which 
did not appear in the 1815 Catalogue. This is 
indicated by the reference found on page 40 in 
A Supplement to the Catalogue of the Library of 
Congress (Washington, 1820): “Wait & Sons 
Edition of State Papers, 10v. 100 cop. cHap 45. 
No. 1.” This same entry is repeated in the 1825 
supplement except that only 50 copies are men- 
tioned. In the 1827 supplement this number has 
been further reduced to 20. No chapter reference 
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appears on the plate, and from available indica- 
tions all volumes of this set carried the same 
number and similar plates. It is evident that these 
plates were prepared for insertion in volumes in 
the Library’s possession which were not a part 
of the Jefferson purchase, in particular the official 
governmental publications of which the Library 
was expected to maintain many sets. This prac- 
tice is comparable to that of the earlier period 
which we have already indicated in recording 
the 300 copies of the Journals of Congress which 
were in the custody of the Library of Congress 
in 1805. 

Closely related to this group of plates is an- 
other group, shown in illustrations 12, 13, and 14. 
The first is found in a volume without title page, 
but labeled on the spine, “Volume Four [of] 
STATE PAPERS 2nd Sess. 15th Congress,” and 
recorded as number 8 in chapter 45 of the sup- 
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plementary catalogs of 1820, 1825, and 1827. 
The second and third varieties, with essentially 
the same pattern and obviously prepared for the 
same purpose, are similarly found in two volumes 
both labeled “state papers 3rd Sess. 13th Con- 
gress.” Above the last one is written the note: 
“Library of Congress. Chap. 45.” 

The varieties in design in the plates which were 
inserted in other volumes classified in this new 
chapter are further illustrated by three different 
plates all found in collected sets of the Laws of 
the United States to which the shelf number 2 
was assigned. The first of these, illustration 15, is 
found in volume 5 of the Library’s fourth copy of 
the Laws of the United States of America, From 
the 4th of March, 1789 to the 4th of March, 1815 
(Philadelphia and Washington, 1815). This plate 
appears to be identical with the one shown in 
illustration 8 except for minor differences within 
the slightly smaller inner square.® 

The second plate in the group, illustration 16, 





is taken from copy three of volume 6 of Laws of 
the United States of America, From the 4th of 
March, 1815 to the 4th of March, 1821 (Wash- 
ington, 1822), which copy surprisingly enough 
was the gift to the Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia Bar Association in 1931. How long the 
volume had been in the custody of the Association 
has not been determined. The third and final va- 
riety, illustration 17, appears in volume 7 of the 
Laws of the United States of America, From the 
4th of March, 1821, to the 4th of March, 1827 
(Washington, 1827). Although this plate is found 
inserted in a volume printed in 1827, its design 
is so very similar to the others of an apparent 
earlier date that it has been included here. 

Why there were so many varieties in the plates 
for the volumes recorded in this chapter 45, 
headed “State Papers, Laws, Journals, &C,” 
could be explained by the fact that the then 
Librarian, rather than exhaust the supply of 
plates for the Library’s growing general collec- 
tion, preferred to have different plates made for 
this special category. It is also entirely possible 
that these odd plates were included among the 
11,000 labels printed by William Elliot since 
Jefferson’s library, numbering about 6,500 vol- 
umes, would use only that number of the larger 
supply. In any event there are such marked sim- 
ilarities among all the plates that one concludes 
that except for the earliest plate—which, how- 
ever, strongly influenced the designs of the later 
ones—they were probably printed at intervals in 
the same printing shop. Historically, all of the 
early plates are interesting. Characteristic of 
their time, they display both dignity and taste, 
in spite of the fact that their basic design is 
undistinguished. 
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NOTES 


* Report of the Joint Committee Appointed to Take 
Into Consideration the Arrangement of Books and 
Maps Belonging to Congress. December 18, 1801 
(Washington, 1802), p. 3, 4. 

* American State Papers. Class X. Miscellaneous. 
Vol. 11, Documents, Legislative and Executive of the 
Congress of the United States. 1809-1823 (Washing- 
ton, 1843), p. 281. 


* Another example of this plate is found in a copy 


of Journal, Acts and Proceedings of the Convention, 
. . . Which Formed the Constitution of the United 
States (Boston, 1819). Subsequently this copy passed 
into the hands of Daniel Webster and Asa P. French, 
whose bookplates have been added. The latter has 
added the note: “This volume was stolen by Dan’l 
Webster & not by me.” As a matter of fact Webster’s 
ownership was probably quite legitimate since Congress 
purchased copies of this Journal for the use of its 
Members. 











Some Recent Publications of the 


Library of Congress: 


The American Revolution; a Selected Reading List. 
1968. 38 p. 50 cents. The first published contribution 
of the Library of Congress to the celebration of the 
Bicentennial of the American Revolution, this bibli- 
ography lists books that examine the period from the 
origins of the controversy with Great Britain to the 
postwar years of the 1780's. The works covered range 
from eyewitness accounts to recent scholarly evalua- 
tions, from general histories to studies of limited 
topics such as the rebellion in individual colonies, 
military campaigns, diplomacy, and Revolutionary 
finance. Although most of the books are nonfiction, 
selections of historical fiction and children’s litera- 
ture, which adhere in varying degrees to historical 
events, are given. 


Illinois: The Sesquicentennial of Statehood. 1968. 58 
p. 70 cents. The 23d in a series of catalogs of exhibi- 
tions commemorating significant anniversaries in the 
histories of the States. Illustrated with items from 
the exhibition, which will be on display in the Library 
of Congress until October 31, 1969, the catalog 
describes rare books, pamphlets, broadsides, manu- 
scripts, maps, drawings, prints, and photographs 
selected from the Library’s collections, together with 
materials on loan from the National Archives. Be- 
ginning with contemporary accounts and maps of 
the Illinois country under the French and British, 
the exhibition illustrates significant events in the 
history of the territory and State and concludes with 
portraits of prominent Illinoisans of the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. 


Metaphor as Pure Adventure. A lecture delivered at 
the Library of Congress on December 4, 1967, by 
James Dickey, Consultant in Poetry in English, 
1966-68. 1968. 18 p. 25 cents. “The longer I con- 
tinue to write,” Mr. Dickey says, “the more it seems 
to me that the most exciting thing about poetry is 
its sense of imminent and practical discovery.” His 


analysis of the “adventure” of metaphor conveys 
much of his personal wonder over this form of 
discovery. “For,” he explains, “what the poet is 
trying to accomplish is to discover relationships that 
give life: mental, physical, and imaginative life, 
the fullest and most electric sense of being.” As well 
as offering a series of striking images of metaphor as 
creative activity, Mr. Dickey explores the delights 
of metaphor in the works of a wide range of poets. 
He challenges his audience to find their own meta- 
phors, or better still, to make their own. 


Newspapers Currently Received & Permanently Re- 


tained in the Library of Congress. Compiled by the 
Serial Division, Reference Department. 1968. 18 p. 
35 cents. This publication lists 255 U.S. and 876 
foreign newspapers received and retained in the 
Library on a permanent basis, and an additional 
400 U.S. newspapers retained on a current basis only. 
Since 1950, when the last such list was issued, the 
number of U.S. titles permanently retained has 
increased 28 percent and the number of foreign titles, 
46 percent. 


Nuclear Science in Mainland China: A Selected Bibli- 


ography. Compiled by Chi Wang, Science and Tech- 
nology Division, Reference Department. 1968. 70 p. 
70 cents. An annotated listing of 615 research reports, 
studies, articles, and related materials in the collec- 
tions of the Library of Congress. Part I contains 
345 items published in the Chinese language between 
1958 and 1966, primarily by scientists and engineers 
of mainland China reporting original research; 
Part II cites 270 items published in other languages, 
mainly English, between 1964 and 1966, chiefly 
review articles relating to the development and 
potential of mainland China’s nuclear program. 


‘ For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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